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From the President . . 


We know from the numerous letters 
and reports we have received in the 
past few months that many of you as 
individual members and as members 
of NANE affiliates have been working 
for many months through local and 
state White House Conference groups 
in preparation for the conference. 


You will all be glad to know that 
NANE will be officially represented at 
the Golden Anniversary of the White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth in Washington, D. C. in March 
1960. 


NANE as a member of the Council of 
National Organizations on Children 
and Youth has been asked to nominate 
six representatives: 

2 adults 

2 youths between the ages of 16 
and 21 

2 youths between the ages of 21 
and 30 


At the request of the Board, your 
President and Second Vice-President 
are being nominated as the two adult 
representatives. The Board welcomed 
the opportunity to have NANE repre- 
sented by young teachers and students 
among its members. 


In selecting “youth” representatives 
we were urged to choose only those who 


are articulate enough and who have had 
sufficient experience to enable them to 
contribute effectively to the total con- 
ference effort. 


We were also asked to nominate only 
those persons whom we know are will- 
ing and able to attend. With the assist- 
ance of several teacher education col- 
leges, we are in the process of selecting 
our “youth” representatives. Two whose 
names have been suggested are eager 
and able to attend. 


In September your President and 
Hope Eagle, a member of the Board, at- 
tended a two day meeting of the Coun- 
cil of National Organizations on Youth, 
in Washington, D. C. which was called 
to provide an opportunity to learn more 
specific information about the White 
House Conference and to plan for par- 
ticipation in all its phases. 


As you know, the purpose of the 1960 
White House Conference is to promote 
opportunities for children and youth 
to realize their full potential for a cre- 
ative life in freedom and dignity. 


NANE representatives will have an 
opportunity to speak in behalf of the 
field of nursery education and the NANE 
Platform as stated in the Fall 1959 Jour- 
nal of Nursery Education. 


EDNA MOHR 


PANEL DISCUSSION OF EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 


A program designed to be of help to superintendents attending the American 
Association of School Administrators convention in Atlantic City is being co- 
sponsored by the National Association for Nursery Education and the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Educational, International. 


“What is a balanced educational program for children?” is the topic of the 
panel discussion which will follow the NANE-ACEI luncheon to be held on Mon- 
day, February 15 at 12 noon in the Madison Hotel. 


Dr. Helen Heffernan, Chief, Bureau of Elementary Education, California State 
Department of Education will moderate the discussion. 


Panel members are: Dr. Lucile Lindberg, Coordinator of Student Teaching, 





Queens College; Miss Leah Ginrich, Director, Day Care Center Programs, School 
District of Philadelphia; Dr. John Niemeyer, President, Bank Street College of 
Education and Miss Margaret Devine, Dean, Mills College of Education. 


e. 


From the Editor . . 


She was three, nudging four, and she 
was busy—as busy as a child can be 
who has a can of water, a rag and a gas 
pump to wash. She was oblivious to 
everything but the task at hand, and she 
didn’t even pause to look up when her 
picture was taken. 


It was early fall, and the weather 
had a crispness about it that made you 
realize it would soon be cold and wash- 
ing gas pumps would have to give way 
to some other type of activity. You 
wished you might be around to see 
what the activity would be. 


What makes this story interesting is 
that the incident did not take place in 
a nursery school setting or in the back- 
yard of a house in Suburbia, USA, but 
rather at a gas station near the Italian- 
Swiss border. 


There were no houses for miles 
around, no nearby schools, no visible 
community life—just a friendly Italian 
mother who seemed intuitively to know 
about the growth and development of 
three-year-olds and who was doing 
something about it. 


This mother who put gas in our car, 
changed the oil, and checked the tires, 
would be amazed to learn that an ac- 
tivity she had planned for her child 
was being mentioned in a_ national 
American journal. She would find it 
difficult to believe that it was important 
enough to write about. 


From the Guest Editor 


With the 1960 White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth only a few 
months away, the nation turns with ac- 
celerated interest to the strengths and 
potentials of its young people. 


With such emphasis on youth, it seems 
pertinent and timely for an organiza- 
tion whose primary concerns are the 
education and healthy personality de- 
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This is what many of use believe. 
What we have to say isn’t very import- 
ant. We aren’t “anybody.” What the 
other fellow has to say is important. 
He knows. 


This isn’t so. Each person has some- 
thing to contribute and each contribu- 
tion no matter how small, increases our 
knowledge and our understanding. 


So if you have an idea, or a question, 
or a concern won’t you jot it down on 
paper and send it to June Patterson, 
Editor of “What Do You Think?” or to 
Evelyn Beyer, Editor, “From the Teach- 
er’s Notebook.” 


If they feel it has reader interest, it 
will be considered for publication in 
the Journal. Their addresses are on 
page 29. 


The names of newly elected NANE 
Board members will be found on page 
32. 


On the Persnal Side which appears 
each year in the fall issue will be found 
on page 30. 


Christmas is around the corner. Where 
did the year go? Anyhow, HOLIDAY 
GREETINGS FROM THE JOURNAL 
STAFF AND BEST WISHES FOR THE 
NEW YEAR. 


DOCIA ZAVITKOVSKY 


velopment of young children ,to re- 
examine its purposes, directions and 
goals. 


As our Association continues its or- 
ganizational development it will become 
increasingly important that we keep a 
clear focus on the primary aim of NANE, 
which is the education of young chil- 
dren. 
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If we are to guide the organization’s 
direction, we must know not only what 
we believe should happen for children 
in the future, but what is happening 
to them today. 


This does not imply concern about 
only those children who are attending 
nursery schools,but an accurate aware- 
ness of what is happening to young 
children in all parts of the world, in all 
segments of the population. 


In order to communicate such know- 
ledge to the members of the organiza- 
tion, an added awareness of new re- 
search and educational experimenta- 
tion will also be of necessary and im- 
portant consideration. 


As in any pioneering, experimental 
and creative program, it is imperative 
that vested interests be minimized in 
order to allow for the maximum imple- 
mentation of a program. This becomes 
vital at the present time in the develop- 
ment of different kinds of programs for 
children. 


If we believe that good education for 
young children is of first-ranking im- 
portance to the nation, then as an or- 
ganization we will not spend unlimited 
amounts of time with the individual 
concerns of the private nursery schools, 
the laboratory nursery schools, or the 
cooperatives. There is disagreement on 
this point among our membership at 
the present time. 


Planning and effecting good education 
for children should have comparable 
purposes and goals whether the indi- 
vidual school is maintained by the col- 
lege, the contributions of parents or a 
fee which families pay to a private en- 
terprise. 


Good education is good education re- 
gardles of where the setting is. The 
ways in which children are admitted to 
a group, who the teachers are, and the 
place where the group meets are of 
concern to the individual programs, but 
it is the educational program which is 
of concern to the world. 


There must be consideration given to 
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new ways of coordinating efforts with 
other organizations whose aims’ and 
programs of work are similar to our 
own. For example, the Family Rela- 
tions and Child Development section of 
the American Home Economics Associ- 
ation has accepted as part of its plan 
for action a proposal “to promote legis- 
lation for the protection of children.” 


This is of great concern to NANE 
also, and similarly other organizations 
are at work on issues which are of 
interest to us. The close cooperation of 
large national groups can be more effec- 
tive than the attempts of several small- 
er and less-informed committees and 
groups. This kind of inter-group action 
takes planning, recognition of the needs 
of children today, and efforts toward 
better communication. 


In order for nursery education to 
gain greater professional status, and to 
develop a salary scale comparable to 
other educational and academic profes- 
sions, the area of teacher training will 
have to undergo a careful and non- 
defensive revision, so as to provide edu- 
cation for young children which is both 
concurrent with the times in which we 
live, and flexible enough to allow for 
change as new knowledge and infor- 
mation are made available. 


New foci on teacher-training, salaries, 
and programming for children should 
be our immediate business. These issues 
will take a considerable amount of time, 
thought, investigation, and cooperation 
with individuals and groups, both in 
and out of the field of nursery educa- 
tion. 


Only by concentration on these in- 
terests and recognition of new and bet- 
ter ways to communicate with others 
who are involved with children and 
their families can we hope that NANE 
will make an effective impact on the 
lives of young children today. 


FLO GOULD, 


The Merrill-Palmer School 
Detroit, Michigan 

Member of the NANE 
Governing Board. 
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CRITERIA FOR PSYCHIATRIC EVALUATION 
OF NURSERY SCHOOL CHILDREN 


MARY 


By what criteria should a busy nurs- 
ery school teacher be guided in consid- 
ering a child’s need for psychiatric eval- 
uation? 


The simple answer to the preceding 
question would be to state that any 
child who does not adjust comfortably 
to the structured group situation of a 
good nursery school should be consid- 
ered for psychiatric evaluation. So basic 
is the ability of a child to adjust to a 
group, so important is his ability to re- 
late to his peers and to a leader, that 
inability so to adjust represents an 
emotional handicap. 


A few weeks ago a twelve year old 
boy was referred from one of the local 
schools following his expulsion from the 
third classroom in which he had been 
tried this school year. When seen the 
boy presented every evidence of a 
queer, erratic, unusual’ and bizarre ap- 
pearing youngster as he interrupted our 
conversation by eerie vocalizations and 
found it necessary to walk around the 
interviewer’s chair three times after 
each five sentences. Evaluation of the 
school record showed that for two years 
in a private school he had been placed 
with the mentally retarded since he 
could not adjust to the ordinary class- 
room. 


Only after continued questioning of 
the mother did we learn that at the time 
of the first professional observation of 
this youngster, seven and one-half years 
before our contact, a wise nursery school 
teacher had attempted to persuade an 
equally disturbed mother to seek psy- 
chiatric help. Psychiatric treatment had 
been indicated when this child was four- 
and-a-half, perhaps even before that, 
certainly before the ravages of poor ad- 
justment.to school, unhappy social ex- 
periences and parental frustrations had 
added their toll to the emotional war 
already present in this boy’s personality. 


In this case our information suggests 
that the nursery school teacher was ob- 
servant and that she did more than 
many teachers in that she attempted to 


GIFFIN 


Dr. Giffin is Medical Director of the North Shore 
Mental Health Clinic, Evanston, Illinois. 


persuade the disturbed mother to seek 
help. In this instance apparently the 
mother herself was so disturbed that 
she was unable, as well as consciously 
unwilling, to proceed with the recom- 
mendation of a professional person. 


In contrast to the problem of this boy 
I would like to describe a situation in 
which three different schools have been 
active. This situation is concerned with 
a child, now five, who is in collabora- 
tive psychiatric treatment. His condi- 
tion was considered serious enough that 
he and both his mother and father are 
being seen for a total of six treatment 
hours per week by three different ther- 
apists. 


This child was first entered in nurs- 
ery school at the age of four, and after 
one week his hyperkinetic behavior was 
sufficiently disrupting to the group that 
retention in the school seemed impos- 
sible. The director made an effort to 
discuss this fact with the frail, waif-like 
mother, only to be told that her son 
was a creative genius, and that since 
there was never any difficulty with him 
at home it must be the school’s fault 
if he was not adjusting. The child was 
withdrawn from the nursery school 
with a final urging from the director 
that psychiatric help be considered. 


Three months later, perhaps for rea- 
sons best known to the parents’ uncon- 
scious minds, the child was entered in 
a second nursery. school. A similar ex- 
perience followed, only this time it was 
three weeks before the parental confer- 
ence, the content of which was essen- 
tially the same as in the first school 
setting. 


In this instance too the director made 
every effort to persuade the parents that 
their son was showing evidence of ser- 
ious emotional disturbance. The father 
took the lead in this conference, stat- 
ing that he had assumed that his child’s 
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impulsive and destructive behavior was 
merely a reflection of his security in the 
fact of parental love, and that for this 
reason the child felt free to behave as 
he felt! Once again the nursery school 
teacher urged psychiatric contact and 
once again the parents refused to ac- 
cept it. 


A few months later this child was en- 
rolled in still a third nursery school. The 
experiences of the previous two were 
kept from the director until she suspect- 
ed what had happened. Only when she 
took a completely adamant view about 
the seriousness of the boy’s condition 
did the parents very unwillingly seek 
contact with the clinic. 


Even after psychiatric and psycho- 
logic observations and interviews the 
parents clung to the notion that their 
child was not so seriously ill as every- 
one thought. For weeks in therapy the 
father was defensive about our inquiry 
and the need for treatment. Fortunately, 
after seven months of regular intensive 
collaborative psychotherapy all mem- 
bers of the family are beginning to see 
the interlocking of the family neurosis 
and its effect on this nursery school 
child. 


I should add that concurrent with psy- 
chotherapy the boy is receiving tremen- 
dous support by the group interaction of 
still a fourth nursery school. This school 
offers unusual physical freedom and fa- 
cilities to which this hyperkinetic child 
could adjust more easily than the more 
restricted physical plant of a typical 
nursery school setting. 


In this instance we have a unique sit- 
uation in which three nursery school 
directors unanimously supported the 
idea of psychiatric referral. This is un- 
usual, and let us not fool ourselves by 
thinking that all nursery school direc- 
tors would be unambivalent about the 
usefulness of psychiatric referral. I 
would therefore like to comment about 
a certain technique all too frequently 
used by physicians, teachers, and other 
professional people. 


Because of the personal and _ social 
bias against psychiatry, even a very 
well trained and well intentioned teach- 
er may find herself asking parents 
“Would you be willing to see a psychia- 
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trist concerning your child?” Such a 
comment is in startling contrast to the 
statement which would be made by the 
same teacher in the presence of a strep- 
tococcal sore throat. In such a situation 
I am sure the statement would be, “You 
must take your child for evaluation and 
therapy; he badly needs medical care.” 


What is heard by the parent and child 
in the instance of these two comments 
is far more than simply a difference in 
words. It is the contrast between a 
teacher offering hesitantly and apolo- 
getically the services of a specialist of 
whom she herself is a bit wary, and one 
referring the patient to a colleague for 
whom respect has been enhanced by 
understanding and professional inter- 
change. Referrals will not be carried 
out adequately, no matter how clearly 
defined the criteria, until we in psy- 
chiatry show our usefulness to you, and 
until you who are in educational fields 
verbalize your criticisms, your fears and 
your frustrations about us. 


The purpose of this presentation, how- 
ever, is not to elaborate upon referrals 
nor upon the ever confusing problem of 
misunderstandings and apprehensions 
about psychiatric inquiry and treatment. 
The purpose of this paper is to indicate, 
on the basis of condition, those patients 
who should be considered for psychi- 
atric evaluation. Let me hurry to com- 
ment that such psychiatric evaluation 
is more properly carried out by a con- 
sultant to the school who knows you 
well and with whom you have personal 
dealings, rather than by a stranger with 
whom interchange is sometimes very 
difficult. 


The criteria for referral for psychi- 
atric evaluation :can be considered in 
four categories: 1. Diagnostic Assist- 
ance, 2. Management, 3. Specific Psy- 
chiatric Treatment, and 4. Prevention. 
What is hoped for in attempting to de- 
fine criteria is not that the number of 
referrals to the child psychiatrist will 
be increased, but that personality evalu- 
ation as carried out by the teacher and 
social worker consultant to the school 
will be enhanced. 


Referral for Diagnostic Assistance 


Psychiatric evaluation has something 
to offer early in the consideration of 


many problems. For too long referral 
to psychiatry has been equated in the 
minds of many with referral for psychi- 
atric therapy. Such a mental set handi- 
caps the progress of many children by 
interfering with planning and educa- 
tional programing which might include 
the collateral suggestions from psychi- 
atry as well as those more immediately 
available through the school. 


An example is the case of a four-and- 
a-half year old boy known by his par- 
ents and teachers to be _ struggling 
against the deprivations of his first 
three years of life. During these years 
he was cared for in two adoptive homes, 
one orphanage, and intermittently by 
his irresponsible, poverty-stricken un- 
married mother. 


From the child’s point of view, it was 
important to evaluate the gains which 
had been made in the year of living 
with his new parents, the symbolic role 
which he was playing in the parents’ 
approach toward life, and the potential 
for growth which could be offered by 
the nursery school setting. 


It was noted that in this instance 
there were only two main problems in 
the nursery school, that of regressing 
to thumb-sucking in the face of compe- 
tition for the teacher’s interests, and 
hesitancy about approaching the group 
situation at the time of story-telling. 
In this instance it was the psychiatric 
opinion that the child’s symptomatic 
response to the group setting was un- 
usually good in view of the previous 
history, and only minimal subsequent 
psychiatric contacts seemed indicated. 


The focus of assistance was on the dis- 
cussion between the teacher and the 
psychiatrist, which was useful primar- 
ily as a supportive technique for the 
teacher since she had been concerned 
about her own efforts. 


Once brought to the attention of the 
psychiatrist this child, in view of the 
malignant background to which he was 
subjected in his early formative years, 
will be of continuing concern and will 
be reevaluated at regular intervals 
throughout his childhood. The referral 
in this instance was quite correctly for 
evaluation of the child’s current status 
and an anticipation of the supports 
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which the nursery school might offer. 

As a contrast one can consider the 
plight of a four year old boy referred 
to the clinic following dismissal from 
a small nursery school. The mother, a 
kindly, intelligent, sincere lady of Negro 
race, reported a cooperative pleasant 
youngster in whom she had confidence 
and for whom she obviously had a great 
deal of sincere affection. 


Following the playroom evaluation it 
seemed unlikely that this child was in 
actual fact a discipline problem, and 
for this reason the parents were urged 
to enroll him immediately in a new, 
larger nursery school with more exper- 
ienced teachers. There was no prob- 
lem whatsoever for this youngster and 
it would seem that in this case the child 
represented a threat to a young nursery 
school teacher which might well have 
handicapped his future nursery school 
adjustment. 


In contrast we have the problem of 
a boy not yet four, referred because of 
severe separation anxiety. The nurs- 
ery school made every effort to help 
the mother in her own anxiety as the 
child experienced what most of us con- 
sider a rather normal phenomenon. In 
spite of this, the mother’s anxiety con- 
tinued and after six weeks of efforts to 
help the child adjust comfortably and 
to assist the mother in retreating se- 
curely from the setting, the nursery 
school suggested psychiatric evaluation. 


Evaluation of the youngster showed 
minimal separation anxiety, provided 
the mother was supported in her ambi- 
valent feelings about separating from 
her son. The mother’s interview was 
stormy, tearful, and quickly focused on 
her own hostile dependent relationship 
to her mother. It seemed clear in this 
case that the child should continue in 
nursery school and that the problem of 
the mother should be approached di- 
rectly. 


As a fourth example of psychiatric 
referral for diagnostic assistance one 
can consider the problems of a five year 
old boy referred because of severe tics. 
These had been present since his en- 
rollment in nursery school, but since 
the child had adjusted well in other 
ways the teachers, quite rightly, post- 
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poned referral. Since the tics were es- 
sentially unchanged by the end of the 
school year it was suggested that psy- 
chiatric evaluation should be consid- 
ered. 


The history in this instance, and the 
interviews with both parents, gave ade- 
quate reason for the genesis of the tics, 
since the father had been sadistically 
brutal repeatedly during the child’s 
first four years of life. Because of this 
the marriage had come to the breaking 
point, at which time the father entered 
psychoanalytic therapy. During the past 
year he had apparently made signifi- 
cant strides in his therapy and was no 
longer finding it necessary to express 
his own problem with a sadistic father 
by beating his son. 


Both parents expressed sincere ap- 
preciation of the improvement in the 
family relationships and the fact that 
they themselves felt closer to one an- 
other. 


In this instance the over-all intra- 
familial setting was such that it seem- 
ed wise for the emphasis to be on ther- 
apy for the father, continuing construc- 
tive educational and social activities for 
the boy, and a period of watchful wait- 
ing with intermittent observation of the 
total family situation. 


The cases presented are merely four 
of a long range of problems which can 
be considered for psychiatric diagnostic 
evaluation. In summary one might note 
six different kinds of cases for which 
such referral might be indicated: 1. Dis- 
ciplinary problems not responding to 
the ordinary nursery school approach. 
2. Tics and other movement disorders. 
3. Mutism and severe speech problems. 
4. Marked social withdrawal. 5. Regres- 
sive behavior. 6. Psychosomatic prob- 
lems, such as fainting, headaches or 
abdominal pain. 


For the last group pediatric referral 
would be the avenue of choice, to be 
followed in suitable cases by psychi- 
atric study. 


Referrals for Management 


Referrals for management include in- 
stances of recognized psychiatric im- 
port frequently not referred for a num- 


ber of reasons—their excessive number, 
the unavailability of psychiatrists, the 
cost, the family bias against psychiatry, 
or I am sad to say, the assumption and 
recognition that a psychiatrist may only 
add confusion. 


A bright-eyed, appealing looking 
child entered nursery school at the age 
of four and made a quick and excellent 
adjustment. Sometime in mid-Novem- 
ber of the school year the teacher be- 
gan observing that the youngster no 
longer wished to join the group and be- 
gan having crying spells when others 
took the teacher’s attention. 


Since this was startling behavior for 
this child the teacher inquired of the 
mother what might be occurring at 
home to cause an acute regression. It 
was true that a new baby had arrived 
in October, but the child’s arrival had 
been discussed at some length by the 
child in the nursery school and seem- 
ingly he had accepted this change in 
family pattern and had integrated the 
presence of his sister. 


By the beginning of December this 
previously well adjusted and happy 
youngster had changed into an irritable 
boy who found it almost totally impos- 
sible to join the group. Quite correctly 
the parents were again alerted to this 
marked change in behavior following 
which psychiatric evaluation was sought. 


In this case, although the presenting 
symptoms were psychological in nature 
the study indicated the presence of a 
rapidly degenerative central nervous 
system disease. Very careful neurologic 
and psychiatric observations revealed 
continuing evidence of deterioration and 
it was clear that no medication or surgi- 
cal technique could interrupt the course 
of this disease process. 


However, the early referral for evalu- 
ation permitted a management program 
which included removal from nursery 
school, proper family supports including 
a special maid for this youngster, and 
continuing support of the parents during 
the terminal phase of this child’s illness. 


It is entirely likely that had the nurs- 
ery school been less attuned to the early 
symptoms, a most distressing exper- 
ience could have occurred for the child, 


with embarrassment and sadness on the 
part of the school when later studies 
revealed the true nature of the child’s 
regressive behavior. 


The problem of the immature child 
is protean and its causes manifold. Most 
nursery school teachers can quickly re- 
cognize the child who falls below the ex- 
pected level of his age group, but in 
some instances the cause of the imma- 
turity is difficult to detect. 


A boy of a few months over four years 
is a case in point. From the beginning 
of nursery school, when he was three, 
he showed markedly infantile speech, 
lack of initiative, and slowness in the 


development of motor skills, but a 
charming, soft, friendly disposition. 
There was some slight improvement 


during the year but he certainly was 
not approaching the normal four year 
old level at the end of the school year. 


The following fall he seemed if any- 
thing less mature than at the end of 
the previous school year and the teach- 
er found herself concerned about his 
innate intellectual ability. Direct in- 
quiry of the mother revealed that she 
too. was concerned about the child’s 
abilities; psychiatric evaluation was 
quickly arranged. 


Observation of the child in the pres- 
ence of his mother revealed a level of 
maturity of about three years, yet when 
seen alone in the playroom he was quick, 
alert, and curious, although retaining 
his infantile speech and inhibition in 
motor tasks. 


Inquiry of both parents revealed a 
pattern of infantilization, particularly 
with the mother, and psychological eval- 
uations revealed no evidence of mental 
retardation. It was clear that this child 
could be expected to progress satisfac- 
torily provided the need for infantiliza- 
tion from the mother could be analyzed 
and clarified. 


The referral for management result- 
ed in psychotherapy for the child so 
that by the time of entry into kinder- 
garten the youngster was functioning on 
essentially a five year old level with the 
exception of traces of infantile speech 
for which specific speech therapy was 
being given. 
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In contrast one can consider a young- 
ster of almost five who showed undue 
anxiety usually every fourth day. It 
was known from the time of his admis- 
sion that he had diabetes, but presum- 
ably he had adjusted well to the illness 
and knew a good deal about his therapy 
and prognosis. An astute nursery school 
teacher, in continuing efforts to help 
the youngster verbalize the possible 
source of anxiety, detected that it oc- 
curred whenever he received his insulin 
in his right thigh. 


In spite of verbalizing this fact and 
sharing his concern with the teacher, his 
anxiety remained sufficiently great on 
these days so that his group activities 
were curtailed. The mother made efforts 
not to use this site of injection but the 
boy insisted that it was necessary on 
each fourth day. At this point referral 
for evaluation was made and subsequent 
psychotherapy prescribed. 


In the course of play therapy it be- 
came clear that the right thigh had 
become symbolic of the child’s ego- 
strength and the threat of the injection 
by his mother was overwhelming to 
his basic identity. A short period of 
play therapy permitted the separation 
of this symbolic fusion, and there was 
a decline in the anxiety which had in- 
terfered with this boy’s nursery school 
adjustment. 


The case referred to in the first part 
of this presentation, that of a schizo- 
phrenic youngster, should be recalled 
at this point since nursery school teach- 
ers are amazingly keen to the presence 
of the psychotic child in the group. 


It is sometimes believed, however, 
that therapy of such seriously disturbed 
youngsters is so difficult and so pro- 
longed that psychiatric referral should 
be saved for a Select few. 


In view of recent research concerning 
the development of delusions and the 
core problem of schizophrenic fantas- 
ies, it is clear that the earlier the referr- 
al of children the more possible it will 
be to separate out youngsters who can 
be considered good therapeutic risks 
from those with a chronic indurating 
process. 


The problem of mental retardation is 
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much the same. Teachers evaluate with 
amazing accuracy the intellectual level 
of children without the help of psycho- 
logical tests. There is, however, a sig- 
nificantly large group of children who 
function at a retarded level because of 
severe anxiety and who need specific 
psychiatric treatment as well as a man- 
agement program. 


I have personally seen a shift of test- 
able intellectual level from an IQ of 
75 to one of 138 during the course of in- 
tensive psychotherapy. In this instance 
proper evaluation early, perhaps even 
at the nursery school age, might have 
saved years of increasingly unhappy 
school and social adjustment, to say 
nothing of the vicissitudes of the psy- 
chotherapeutic experience twenty years 
later. 


In the same way children suffering 
from organic brain damage may be 
treated as if they were retarded, yet 
their intellectual abilities and their ed- 
ucational needs are entirely different. 


In summary, children should be con- 
sidered for referral for management 
purposes if they show: 1. Acute regres- 
sion. 2. Severe evidence of immaturity. 
3. Undue anxiety, particularly if it is 
episodic. 4. Apparent mental retarda- 
tion. 5. Schizophrenia. 6. Physically dis- 
figuring conditions. 


It should be pointed out that in many 
of these instances the management will 
be primarily that of continuing coun- 
sel between a psychiatrist or consultant 
and the teacher, with periodic reevalu- 
ation of the child’s condition. In other 
cases it is possible that a therapeutic 
nursery school setting for disturbed 
children should be considered. The-al- 
ternative, of course, to be considered is 
that of specific and individual play 
therapy. 


Referral for Treatment 


Many conditions are recognized as 
falling entirely within the psychiatric 
realm, but even so referral is frequently 
delayed because of the presumed diffi- 
culty of treatment or the distance in- 
volved or the lack of psychiatric facili- 
ties. These realistic matters will be ov- 
ercome only if we diagnose, refer and 
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treat. as correctly as possible; only if 
realistic pressures are continuingly 
placed on the psychiatrist will the spe- 
cialty and its facilities expand ade- 
quately. 


For many years referral of the acute- 
ly psychotic patient was considered a 
necessary evil. With the increase of 
knowledge concerning proper treatment, 
referral now has become an emergency. 
Resolution of psychotic symptoms is 
now possible, provided the child and 
parents are seen quickly before there is 
loss of clues by which effective resolu- 
tion is possible. 


The child more than four years old 
who soils himself or wets the bed, the 
child who misses school because of 
poorly explained physical symptoms or 
severe anxiety, and the youngster with 
attacks of overbreathing frequently are 
viewed as “going through a stage”— 
and so they are, but it is a stage of 
neurotic illness. They may overcome 
these symptoms but acquire others more 
severe if psychiatric treatment is not 
provided. The apparently spontaneous 
abatement of symptoms is deceptive and 
should not be confused with cure. 


Typical is a child of almost five re- 
ferred at the nursery school’s _insist- 
ence because of fecal soiling. Interest- 
ingly enough the nursery school teacher 
herself had had a brother who suffered 
from the same symptom, and she was 
attuned to the shaming, difficult exper- 
iences through which he had been put 
because of this socially unacceptable 
symptom. 


The child expressed shame and embar- 
rassment directly to the teacher, al- 
though the mother verbalized no aware- 
ness of this affect in the youngster. 
When the mother was told of its pres- 
ence she accepted psychiatric referral 
as a necessary evil and presented the 
family to the psychiatrist as an up- 
standing, intelligent, emotionally stable 
group, “too sensible” to need psychiatric 
help. 


Based on the knowledge that this par- 
ticular symptom usually represents an 
unconscious hostility of. the parent to- 
ward a grandparent, the focus of the 
interview was on these relationships. 
Subsequent contacts revealed the hos- 


tility of the mother toward her own 
mother as a factor in this child’s prob- 
lem. 


In this instance specific treatment of 
the child and mother in a collaborative 
setting should permit resolution of this 
socially distressing psychiatric symptom 
within a period of several months. It 
is to be pointed out that detection of 
this symptom prior to entry into the 
public school setting is highly important 
from the point of view of peer relation- 
ships. 


Another group of children in need 
of immediate short-term therapy are 
those who show evidence of acute de- 
pression. Typical is a child of four-and- 
a-half who changed overnight from an 
outgoing, happy, spontaneous young- 
ster to a tearful, forlorn, colorless, tired 
looking waif. Efforts by the nursery 
school teacher to help the child talk 
about her anxiety revealed only that 
father had come home and things were 
bad. 


Collaborative psychiatric evaluation 
revealed a brutal father who had 
indeed just returned, coincident with 
‘which all of the children and the moth- 
er received several thrashings. 


However, it was not this primarily 
with which the child was concerned. 
After eight play-therapy sessions with 
the youngster it became clear that the 
trigger to the depression lay in her re- 
lationship to a younger sibling, against 
whom she had had many hostile feelings 
and for whose initial injuries she had 
been blamed by the mother. 


Even though it later became clear 
that these were injuries received at the 
hands of the father, this child had diffi- 
culty in separating her own destructive 
wishes toward her sibling and the actual 
realistic damage which had occurred. 


In this instance it was clear that with- 
out specific therapy soon after the trig- 
gering incident, this child would have 
slipped into a chronic depression which 
might ultimately have been untouch- 
able therapeutically. 


Referral for Prevention 


There is another group of criteria for 
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referral that is labeled preventative. 
Children who are unusually modest or 
unusually destructive in the nursery 
school setting, or those who cannot be 
separated from the parent represent 
cases in point. Psychiatric symptoms in 
the child may not be present but fam- 
ily difficulties certainly are. 


In cases in which the mother insists 
that the child is a behavior problem 
or is not going to measure up to the 
group situation, when indeed he actual- 
ly does, are also instances in which the 
mother’s destructive wishes, uncon- 
scious though they may be, may actually 
destroy either directly or by enforced 
behavior reaction to the wish. 


Similarly family patterns of brutality, 
sexual promiscuity, delinquency, ex- 
cessive immodesty or unusual discipli- 
nary vacillation will necessarily create 
problems in the children, since they re- 
flect by their presence difficulties in the 
marriage and in the total family setting. 


These are behavioral patterns which 
reflect neurotic maladjustment within 
the family and they cannot fail to in- 
fluence the development and welfare 
of the child. The time is at hand when 
teachers should offer psychiatric refer- 
ral for evaluation of the effects of such 
behavior just as they would recognize 
the importance of contacts with a tu- 
berculous patient. 


A word should also be said about the 
use of drugs. Any child of nursery 
school age placed on tranquilizers or 
sedatives is a child in need of psychia- 
tric referral. In the absence of defini- 
tive help such medication may be a 
necessary evil but it is always a tem- 
porary expedient only. 


Summary 


Nursery school referral for psychia- 
tric study should have a four-fold goal 
which should include diagnosis, man- 
agement, therapy and prevention. 


The basic requirement for referral is 
that of the teacher’s sensitivity to the 
presence of emotional conflict. 


The psychiatrist must enhance such 
sensitivity by making himself more eas- 
ily available and by increasing his ef- 
forts to be of practical and immediate 
assistance. 


1] 
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LETTING CHILDREN CHOOSE 
WHERE THEY WILL WORK: 
An experiment in voluntary inter-age grouping. 


MAXINE BENTZEN, ELEANORE CORNBERG, JEAN KERSHNER AND 
JUNE PATTERSON 


The noise of the block building in the 
Senior Kindergarten had mounted to 
its usual mid-morning intensity when 
Flo asked, “Teacher, may I go to Karla’s 
group to visit?” having received her 
teacher’s consent, she walked quickly 
down the hall and out into the yard to 
join the three-year-olds for an hour, 
after which she voluntarily returned to 
her own group. 


Marcy, from the three-year-old group, 
stood at the Senior Kindergarten sink, 
absorbed in washing two baby dolls— 
paper towels for stopper, sink half full 
of water. Two by two, getting ready for 
snack, came the Senior Kindergarteners 
to wash their hands. Each child in turn, 
without comment leaned across Marcy 
and her chore, to turn on the faucet, 
wash, and reach for a paper towel. 


Peg, the oldest child in the four-year 
group, was lording it over the others. 
It was she who spanked in the family 
play, who sent the others to bed with- 
out their supper. A few weeks of this 
kind of behavior gradually led to her 
being excluded by this group. 


At first Peg simply retreated to the 
isolation of her locker. Then she began 
to visit frequently with neighborhood 
friends in the Junior Kindergarten, who 
appeared to receive her on a peer basis. 
The visiting continued, but less and 
less frequently as Peg managed to ‘re- 
establish a working relationship with 
her own group. 


Junior Kindergartener Joyce, near the 
end of the semester took many opportun- 
ities to visit the Senior Kindergarten. 
It appeared to us that her participation 
in the activities of the group was a con- 
scious practice of a role which she would 
assume within a month. Each time she 
returned to her own group she shared 
with her teacher a smile which seemed 
to say, “I am growing up.” 

Every day Sam brought some of 
“home” with him as he came to school. 
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The flashlights and guns and airplanes 
supported him and drew children to 
him .... but only for a short time. 


Unable to sustain contacts with chil- 
dren or become involved in the use of 
materials, Sam from the first day would 
whisper to the teacher, “May I go with 
Joseph’s group?” His brother Joseph, 
fourteen months younger, was in the 
three-year-old group. Throughout the 
entire semester this behavior continued. 
He apparently established no satisfac- 
tory relationships with children in either 
group. 


When Christine went to the library 
with her four-year-old group her rest- 
lessness provoked a general disturbance 
which was reinforced by other children. 
Jumping on and off her chair, kicking 
other chairs, rolling on the floor, runn- 
ing around the room, and yelling were 
her typical responses. 


After two or three of these episodes 
the teacher made provision for her to 
remain with other groups during the 
library period. One day, by chance, 
Christine joined the Threes on their trip 
to the library. Within the next few 
weeks she visited the library with both 
the Junior and the Senior Kindergarten. 


In each case Christine chose to go 
along with the other group and easily 
accepted the behavioral standards set 
by these children. Following these ex- 
periences she resumed library trips with 
her own group, now able to sit quietly 
with others and listen to the stories. 


Mel, Conrad, and Irvin were three 
boys who could neither work together 
nor find a friend in their four-year-old 
group. In the three-year-old group they 
responded to: a teacher who brought a 


puppy to school, an earlier snack time, 
a slower tempo, and different children. 


Mel found a congenial play group 
composed of three boys( and the dog). 
Conrad played successfully with any- 
one available (and the dog). For Irvin 
it was a place where he could play 
alone and uninterrupted (and with the 
dog.) 


For Tanya all of life is good. In her 
own three-year-old group the children, 
the teachers, and the materials obvious- 
ly delight her, and she is the child who 
has visited more groups more frequent- 
ly than any other. 


In the Senior Kindergarten, sitting 
on the rug with the others, she takes her 
finger out of her mouth long enough to 
make a serious contribution to the dis- 
cussion. 


In the Junior Kindergarten she smiles 
as she asks a boy twice her size to please 
get off his tricycle and let her ride. She 
rides. Rejected in the four-year-old doll 
corner, on the grounds that she is “too 
little”, she plants her hands on her hips, 
puffs out her chest, emphatically agrees, 
“Yes, I’m little!”, grabs the pink tele- 
phone, and races back to her own room, 
soon followed by a deputation of the 
largest boys who ask the teacher for 
their stolen property. 


In September, 1958 the five groups of 
the Early Childhood Unit of the Uni- 
versity Elementary School found them- 
selves camping out in converted army 
barracks while a new building was un- 
der construction. In these temporary 
quarters there was inadequate access 
to play areas, inadequate bathroom fa- 
cilities ,and crowded entryways. Sharing 
of space was arbitrary because of the 
physical set-up. 


The two Kindergarten groups had a 
common play yard. The three and four- 
year-old groups shared an indoor block- 
building area. Because we were under- 
staffed in terms of adequate supervis- 
ion for this physical set-up, each teach- 
er spontaneously assumed responsibil- 
ity for all children in her area. This 
plan soon spread to non-teaching per- 
sonnel. 


As children moved through different 
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areas to the play yard, drinking foun- 
tains, bathroom, they made contacts 
with other children and staff-members. 
As in any school hallway or playground, 
adults helped or guided children who 
did not know them and whom they did 
not know. 


As we talked to each other after- 
wards and explained or defended our 
handling of situations, we found our- 
selves learning about children in other 
groups, and wanting to learn more. 


While we waited for our new build- 
ings we were faced with the problems 
of making this a good year for both 
children and teachers. We were going 
to be working closely together, and we 
had to learn to live together. Instead 
of trying to fight the difficulties, we de- 
cided to exploit them to our advantage. 


By accident we now found ourselves 
in a natural setting to work on a prob- 
lem which had bothered us for a long 
time. Inter-group discrimination was as 
strong in the Early Childhood Unit as it 
is among in-groups at any age level. 
“You are a baby,” or “You can’t play 
in our yard, get out,” was the too fre- 
quent greeting for a child from another 
group. 


Our first move was to think through 
the existing problem. Was it basically 
one of grouping? We recognized that 
some kind of grouping is essential, and 
that whatever the basis for grouping, 
problems will arise. As in many schools, 
our groups are based on chronological 
age. 


Accepting this framework, we became 
increasingly aware that perhaps the 
problem was with individuals rather 
than with the grouping itself. There 
are children who cannot find satisfying 
relationships or outlets for interest with- 
in their own group. Assigning a child to 
another group may not be the solution, 
but, rather, a simple escape for the 
child, the teacher, and the group in com- 
ing to terms with the problem. 


Avoiding the immediate adjustment 
may deny the child the time and oppor- 
tunity to find out whether he can work 
it through for himself. How can we as 
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adults support the child in the difficult 
process of learning to live with his own 
potentialities and limitations in the sit- 
uation in which he finds himself? 


While we were thinking through this 
problem, the children, being more prac- 
tical, went about resolving it. As we 
looked back we became aware of their 
succession of meetings in the halls, 
watching through doorways, and hesi- 
tant forays into other rooms. 


Finally, there was no alternative but 
official recognition of the visiting pro- 
gram, as from time to time teacher af- 
ter teacher found it necessary to collect 
one or more of her children from various 
places within the unit. 


We agreed that visiting seemed to be 
something the children wanted to do, 
and acknowledged that there might be 
value in encouraging it. We recognized, 
however, that teachers would need to 
feel comfortable in order to give chil- 
dren this freedom. 


We decided that all children should 
check with the teachers involved be- 
fore visiting. Since some were unable 
to do this, teachers helped them by ask- 
ing, “Does your teacher know you are 
here?” or “Betsy, will you please go 
back with Jane and ask Mrs. Smith if 
she can visit us.” 


We were impressed by the children’s 
growth in assuming the responsibility 
which allowed them to expand their 
experience at school. In most cases the 
children made the decision to go, and 
the adult stepped in only to point out 
alternative possibilities to the child, .as, 
“We'll be going to rhythms soon, you 
know you will miss that if you’re visit- 
ing Miss Jones’ group,” or “There’s a 
science lesson in Mrs. Smith’s room for 
anyone who wants to go.” 


Even though the child made the ini- 
tial choice, each teacher reserved the 
right to ask any visitor to return to his 
zroup if she thought it best, and to ask 
that all of her own children be in her 
room fifteen minutes before dismissal 
time. 


We found ourselves comparing notes 
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on visitors. We learned that a child who 
could no longer tolerate the terisions 
in his own room often found relief with 
another group and returned happily. 


Another child searched and found 
places to work by himself, uninterrupt- 
ed, in many different groups. Children 
who anticipated moving up to the next 
group often took opportunities to try 
their new roles. 


Sometimes a child excluded in his 
group found acceptance elsewhere and 
was then able to reestablish himself in 
his own group. Several children con- 
stantly visited brothers or sisters in or- 
der to work out sibling relationships 
within the school framework. 


Visiting enabled some children to 
cope with behavioral standards which 
they had not previously accepted. What 
seemed to be the pure spirit of adven- 
ture also led some to explore every nook 
and cranny of the unit. 


Taking a cue from the children, we 
have discovered at least one way of 
tackling the problem of inter-group dis- 
crimination. We feel that the visiting 
program has relieved pressures both 
within and between groups. 


When exclusion within one’s own 
group no longer means total exclusion 
at school, its devastating effect is gone. 
Name-calling between groups has prac- 
tically disappeared, for each child now 
knows many more children as individ- 
uals. 


Can it be that the basis for grouping 
children is less important than the ease 
with which any individual can at any 
time find the place where he can func- 
tion best? 


It seems to us that the implications 
of voluntary inter-age grouping go far 
beyond the possibilities explored in this 
paper and merit further investigation. 


The authors are continuing to investi- 
gate the values of the program they 
describe. They will welcome contacts 
with others who may be thinking along 
this line, and who might be interested 
in participating in a joint research pro- 
ject. 
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HI-HO, COME TO THE FAIR 


EVELYN BEYER 


The Westchester Nursery School 
Council (New York State) sponsors an 
annual spring event which serves the 
dual function of raising money for its 
work in the county, and providing a 
gala day of joyous “doing” for West- 
chester’s four to seven year olds. 

The job of organizing and planning 
the Fair (a do-it-yourself-fair) consumes 
much of the winter. Parents and teach- 
ers are alerted to save bottle tops, foil 
dishes, shells, bits of wool and trim- 
mings, feathers, flowers, buttons, straws, 
pipe cleaners, greeting cards, pine cones, 
spaghetti, and any odd treasures that 
might be put to creative use. 


Various nursery schools in the area 
volunteer to assume responsibility for 
organizing and managing one of the 
activities. Parents and teachers in the 
school work together to make the chos- 
en event a lively affair. One of the 
large modern public schools in White 
Plains provides space for the Fair. 


Each activity is set up in one of the 
class rooms. The day before the Fair 
the rooms are arranged, the materials 
are assembled and readied for the in- 
vasion of “doers” who will arrive the 
next day. 

On Saturday morning the children 
arrive, eager to try everything. Mom- 
mies and quite a few daddies come along 
for the fun. After the entrance fee of 
$1.25 is paid, and the child is “tagged,” 
he is ready to choose which do-it-your- 
self activity he will start with. 


First there are paper-bag puppets. 
These may be decorated with crayon 
faces ,or embellished with woolly hair 
or paper hats. Some are elaborately 
fancied up with added arms and hands 
and costumes, others are primitively 
simple and unadorned, but all of them 
“work”. By sticking them on a hand, 
and by flapping the bottom fold, they 
can talk. 

Next is HATS to make and wear. 
Gorgeous creations, all starting with a 
basic crown of corrugated cardboard 
stapled together. Then the fun of choos- 
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ing the decorations! Trailing ribbons 
and tulle, bows and feathers, flowers 
and “jewels”; gay and gaudy, wild and 
woolly, but all fun to make and wear. 


“Mobiles” is another challenging do- 
it-yourself activity. Each child who 
chooses to make a mobile, selects a bare 
tree branch, and an assortment of things 
to attach to it—bits of glittering trim- 
ming, feathers, foil cut-outs, pine cones, 
plastic miniatures, buttons, dozens of 
inviting tie-ons. 

Flexible wires are used to fasten the 
gay decorations to the branches. Each 
child has his own table to work at, and 
when he has finished, he carries away 
his gay mobile hanging with assorted 
embellishments. 

Salt dough offers another kind of de- 
light. Pounds (it seems like tons) of 
dough in assorted colors have been pre- 
pared and stored in plastic containers. 
Each child has a sizeable lump with 
which to work. 


Rolling pins are on each table, and an 
assortment of wonderful treasures to 
stick in the dough: shells, vari-shaped 
tnacaroni, buttons, “jewels”, hemlock 
cones, beads. 

Some children make placques like 
faces, others make placques with an as- 
sortment of stick-ins. Others make 
“shapes”, some recognizable, and others 
definitely not, but all equally fun to 
feel and pat and make and take. 


The collage room offers another kind 
of opportunity for gooey assemblage of 
delightful tid-bits, only this time the 
base is a piece of cardboard. Paste is 
the sticker, and bits of wall paper, con- 
fetti, shredded paper, “hair”, wood 
shavings, pieces of velvet, wool and silk 
—anything “stickable”—are available to 
tempt the designer. Productions are 
as varied as the individuals who pro- 
duce them. There are no models, no 
expectations except that it will be fun 
to do. 
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One room is set up for clay and finger- 
painting. The clay table offers inviting 
hunks of clay to be squeezed and patted 
and shaped. Rolling pins and tongue 
depressor blades for rolling and slicing 
are available for those who want them. 

Formica topped tables offer smooth 
surfaces for delicious slurping of finger 
paint. The slurpers are well protected 
with plastic smocks. Since no paper is 
used in this particular version of finger- 
painting, there is no problem of space 
for drying finished products. A supply 
of sponges, and some cheerfully smock- 
ed “wipers” complete the equipment 
for this do-it-yourself but not-take- 
home activity. 

Two rooms full of music! Two of 
Westchester’s music ladies provided pi- 
ano accompaniment for singing and 
rhythms, and some instruments for joy- 
ous playing. Some children sat and 
watched and listened, just as they do in 
nursery schools, others participated 
gaily. 

A nearby manufacturer of toys and 
equipment had set up an assortment of 
outdoor equipment including sturdy 
wheeltoys, blocks and boards, in one 
corner of the gymnasium. This was a 
popular corner for some of the younger 
fair goers, who felt an urge to do, but 
not necessarily to make. 

A reading room provided respite for 
the quiet ones, or those who had mo- 
mentarily had enough of doing. Here, 
old favorites and the latest in children’s 
literature were available for perusal by 


WHITE HOUSE 


The President approved a House joint 
resolution changing the date of Child 
Health Day from May 1 to the first Mon- 
day in October, effective for the calen- 
dar year 1960. 


The final draft of the program for 
the 1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth was adopted by 
the Conference’s National Committee 
in late October. This provides for a 
dual focus: “The world around the 
young” and “The young in the world.” 


the young, while mommies and daddies 
could brush up on current findings in 
the field of early childhood education. 


In the cafeteria, sack lunches (with 
milk) were sold for fifty cents. These 
included a sandwich, carrot and celery 
sticks, a lollypop and a cookie. All sand- 
wiches were donated by the cooperative 
nursery schools. 

There was ice cream (ten cents) for 
those who wished it, and an “ice-your- 
own-cupcake” for another ten cents for 
those who felt gooily creative. Parents 
and teachers could indulge in the same 
delicious lunches or in coffee and coffee- 
cake. 


Everyone was so busy doing or help- 
ing to do, that no very careful recording 
of how many did what was kept. We 
are not even sure how many came. How- 
ever, we are sure that it was a success. 
Financially it assured the organization 
of a year of continued good work. 


It gave many (perhaps 500) of West- 
chester’s young children a gala day of 
fun in doing; it gave mothers some fresh 
ideas of activities that are fun for chil- 
dren, as well as the ways in which these 
may be presented. This is the kind of 
success that can’t be measured in at- 
tendance statistics or dollars. 


As one of the four-year-olds was leav- 
ing, laden with trophies, made not won, 
she remarked to her mother, “I liked 
that did-it-myself-fair! Could I go to- 
morrow?” Not tomorrow, Susie Q., but 
next year. We liked it too! 


CONFERENCE 


As a contribution toward planning 
and followup, representatives of 267 of 
the 464 agencies of the Council of Na- 
tional Organizations on Children and 
Youth, of which NANE is a member, 
met in Washington for two days in mid- 
September to identify issues relating to 
the Conference theme, to propose ways 
of stimulating intereste in the Confer- 
ence, to discuss what they would like 
to see come out of the Conference and 
to define the rolls of national organiza- 
tions in followup. 
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From the Teacher’s Notebook 


It takes an attentive ear and a ready 
pencil. These are some of the songs, 
poems, chants, stories, conversation that 
flew from young children. 


Songs (accompanied by strumming a 
guitar) Paul (four year old) 
At Hawaii 
I love you so. 
There’s this beautiful girl 
And natives too. 
There’s this big fat man 
His name is Bill 
For you. 
There’s this native who teaches the 
surfboard 
For you. 
And we never would see them too. 
My sister is going to Hawaii 
Her name is Susan, 
And she likes to water-ski and surfboard. 
Palm trees so big and so grateful 
That I love you true. 
Little girls with nursemaids 
And I would never forget about you. 
No, I would never forget about you 
Who sang this song about Hawaii 
And my name is Elvis Pres-i-ly. 


Dog Song (guitar) Paul 
There was a dog 
He was a bulldog. 
He could never climb up a tree. 
And this Australian cat. 
He could. 


Conversation (with a toy telephone) 
Julie (five year old) 

Hello. Operator.. I want Witch 39002. 
Hello. Is this the mean old woman? This 
is a nice little girl. I have two braids 
and blue eyes. Oh, you don’t like nice 
little girls? You like mean little girls? 
Oh. O.K. Goodbye. 

Hello. Operator. I want Witch 39002. 
Hello. Is this the mean old woman? Well, 
this is a mean little girl. Well, I do very 
mean things. I kidnap children and I 
steal. I steal people’s things. Do you love 
mean little girls? O.K. I’m coming over 
to see you immediately. Goodbye. 


Five Poems I Made Up 
(after hearing The Cupboard by Walter 
de la Mare and My Shadow by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, about two weeks be- 
fore this) 

I know a little cupboard with three 

shelves 
And there’s a little school of mice in it, 


For me, me, me, 
And I have the key, key, key. 


There’s a picture frame on the wall 
With a picture for me, me, me 
And it’s a picture of my baby brother 
When he was newborn. 
And it’s hanging on the wall every day 
While I go to school and play. 
There is a library that I go to. 
It’s a library of books 
With a children’s section 
For me, me, me. 
There is a little shadow 
And I know it very plainly. 
And it follows me everywhere I go. 
And it walks wherever I go. 
And sometimes it’s so lazy 

" It just stays at home. 

I have a little house 

It’s for my family. 

And it’s only for My 

Fam, fam, fam,ily. 


1 nei 4 


A Hillside Song (with guitar) 
Nancy (four year old) 
I will tell you about this song. It’s from a 
long time ago, but they don’t regulate it 
in song books any more. You all don’t re- 
member it any more except me. It was 
from about thirty two years ago, I think. 
Now, that’s a long time ago. 
Up on the hillside 
Don’t you remember? 
And when the hillside comes to you 
You could see. 
If you look out in your glasses 
You could see 
Almost a mile. 
If you want to go to the moon 
You could go in a rocket ship. 
If you want to know where the moon is, 
It’s very far. 
Now when you see the hillside 
You'll be reprised. 
Be sure you come to the right Hillside. 
But when you’re busy 
Do something else. 
That hillside is almost a mile. 


Chants 

Magic Mountain Muffins 

Magic Mountain Muffins 

Muffin Mountain Magic 

Magic Muffin Mountains 

Catch a goose for juice - juice, juice 
Catch a goose for juice - goose, goose, 

GOOSE. 


Conversations 
This place is still as the wind not blowing. 
I am a very good drummer — I have 
Indian blood in my stomach. 
He is so cold his teeth are bouncing. 


Collected from teachers by June Pat- 
terson and Polly McVickar, University 
of California at Los Angeles. 
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On the Research Side . . 


Parental Behavior and Ego Functioning in Preschool Children 
ALBERT S. DREYER 


I. General Problem 


The preschool period is a time when 
heightened demands are made by par- 
ents on the child to acquire and master 
socially approved forms of behavior. 
The nature of these demands and the 
degree to which the child internalizes 
them would seem to have implications 
for his subsequent relations with au- 
thority figures outside the home. The 
child’s relations vis-a-vis adult figures 
are especially salient with regard to 
the child’s adaptations to school. What 
images of school, what images of the 
teacher, the young child brings as he 
enters school; what he expects of it and 
of himself are all cognitive antecedents 
for his adjustment to the rules and roles 
prescribed. 


II. Purpose of Present Study 


The present paper stems from a larger 
research study (1) dealing with the ante- 
cedents and consequents of preschool 
children’s expectations of school. We 
will focus here on one measure of the 
child’s evaluation of his capacity to 
handle tasks confronting him, namely, 
the level of aspiration. We will relate 
the child’s level of aspiration to inter- 
view and questionnaire material ob- 
tained from his mother concerning the 
quality of the achievement and auton- 
omy demands made by her, and oppor- 
tunities she provides for learning these 
behaviors. 

We will also relate the level of aspira- 
tion to other cognitive measures from 
the child dealing with his view of adults 
as authority figures and his view of his 
own general competence. The relation- 
ship of teacher ratings to the level of 
aspiration will also be reported. 


III. Methodology 


Fourteen middle-class nursery school 
children, four to five years old, eight 
girls and six boys, were observed in a 
level of aspiration task devised by Sears 
and Levin (2) and adapted for the pres- 
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ent stury. Five differently colored rub- 
ber balls were hung from an adjustable 
rod on the ceiling. The easiest to reach 
was just within fingertip reach of the 
child and each of the remaining “balls 
was hung about three inches higher 
than the preceding one. 

The child was asked to choose the 
color of the ball he would try to hit on 
his jump. There were ten trials. The 
level of aspiration score was an index 
consisting of the number of easy choices 
over the number of easy-plus-hard 
choices. The easy choices comprised the 
two balls hanging closest to the child’s 
fingertips, and the hard choices were 
the two balls which hung furthest away 
from the child’s reach. rw 

Data pertaining to the child’s view 
of authority were obtained from a pic- 
ture story instrument given to the child 
just before he entered kindergarten. Ten 
pictures stories, depicting a child and 
his kindergarten teacher in interaction, 
were presented to each child. After 
each of the pictures stories was describ- 
ed to the child, he was then presented 
with two pictures, representing the 
kindergarten teacher acting in two en- 
tirely different ways. 

One picture showed the teacher act- 
ing nurturantly, or in a supportive man- 
ner, and one showed the teacher acting 
coercively, or in a highly controlling 
manner. The child had to choose which 
one of the two pictures would show 
how he thinks the teacher would act 
in the situation. 

Let me describe one of these situa- 
tions as an illustration. In Situation 6 
Kenny, the fictitious child in the stories 
to the boys in the sample, is busy play- 
ing with the blocks. Pretty soon his 
kindergarten teacher comes up and says, 
“It’s time for you to put away your 
blocks.” Kenny says, “I can’t. I’m not 
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finished.” In the “nurturant” picture 
the teacher is shown saying, “O.K., I’ll 
wait until you’re finished.” 

In other words, she is giving Kenny 
the opportunity for some closure in the 
activity in which he is engrossed. In 
the “coercive” picture, the teacher is 
shown saying, “I said that it was time 
to put your blocks away. Put your 
blocks away right now.” Here the 
wishes of the teacher rather than those 
of the child predominate, and no oppor- 
tunity for completion of the activity is 
permitted. 

From the child’s choices over all these 
situations, a perceived coerciveness 
score for each child was obtained by 
dividing the number of coercive pictures 
chosen by the number of coercive-plus- 
nurturant pictures chosen. 

I might just add, parenthetically, that 
initially I had my doubts about the dis- 
criminitory powers of this instrument. 
However, it has been given to about 
seventy-five children to date and, in- 
stead of the majority tending to pile 
up responses on either the nurturant 
or coercive ends, there is actually quite 
a good distribution of scores. 

Data pertaining to the child’s view of 
his own capacities to handle social and 
non-social problems were obtained from 
a structured doll play interview. Six 
problem situations dealing with such 
content as competition, autonomy, and 
reaction to frustration, were outlined 
for the child. 

He was then asked, using the dolls as 
a medium, to indicate what he would 
do to cope with these situations. Among 
other codes, each situation was cate- 
gorized for whether the child viewed 
himself as competent or incompetent to 
handle the situation. A competence 
score was derived by dividing the num- 
ber of situations in which the child saw 
himself as competent by the number of 
competent-plus-incompetent situations. 

The data on maternal behavior were 
obtained from two different sources. 
One source involves a coding of the 
mother’s responses to two interview 
questions concerning the handling of 
dependency behavior on the part of the 
child. These questions were as follows: 

(1) “How do you generally react if 
he demands attention when you are 
busy?” 
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(2) “How about if X asks you to help 
him with something you think he can 
probably do by himself?” 

The other source of parent data comes 
from a questionnaire (3) in which the 
degree of power assertion expressed by 
the mother was measured. Following a 
description of each of fifteen adult-child 
conflict situations, eight multiple choice 
responses were presented varying in the 
degree of control expressed—that is, 
how much choice is allowed the child. 

The parent checked the behavior that 
best fitted her own preferred and usual 
way of handling the conflict. Five of 
these situations were achievement or 
autonomy related; and a parental power 
assertion score around achievement was 
obtained by averaging the mother’s 
weighted responses over these five 
stories. 


IV. Results 


The findings involving the mother 
data indicate that the mothers of chil- 
dren with low levels of aspiration tend 
to see them as demanding a great deal 
of attention and help (rho .=.45). Most 
importantly, these mothers tend to ex- 
press more coercion, to assert their pow- 
er more in achievement-related situa- 
tions, than do the mothers of children 
with high levels of aspiration (rho=.64). 

The child with a low level of aspira- 
tion, that is, is given less encourage- 
ment and opportunity for exploration 
than is the child with a higher level of 
aspiration. He is thereby hampered in 
discovering what is or is not possible 
for him to accomplish. Furthermore, 
when the child with a low level of as- 
piration does ask his mother to help 
him with something she thinks he can 
do by himself, she tends to be more 
unresponsive than the mothers of chil- 
dren with higher levels of aspiration 
(rho=.58). 

Not only, then, are these children 
given less opportunity to try things out 
for themselves in the first place, but 
when they are in need of help they are 
thrown on their own without having 
the necessary skills to cope with the 
activity in which they were having 
difficulty. 

It would seem, from these findings, 
that the nature of the mother’s demands 











for achievement does contribute heav- 
ily to the child’s evaluation of the risks 
involved in tasks. His willingness to 
take risks, on the one hand, or to take 
the “safe” way out, on the other, is ap- 
parently effected by the social context 
in which he has experienced rewards 
for trying more difficult activities. 

The more the mother takes over in 
achievement-related situations, the less 
willing she is to help the child when 
he needs it, the less the child will evalu- 
ate himself as capable of attaining the 
more difficult aspects of a task. Satis- 
faction at achieving at a difficult level 
cannot be gained if the child is not al- 
lowed opportunities for such gratifica- 
tion. 

It is not surprising, therefore, when 
we turn to the measures on the child, 
to discover that these behaviors on the 
part of the mothers have an impact on 
the image the child has of other adults 
and of himself. Children with low lev- 
els of aspiration do tend to see their 
prospective kindergarten teachers, an 
adult authority figure they have not yet 
met, as controlling rather than nuturant 
(rho= .46). 

Not only do these children tend to 
see adults as not being a source of help 
or support, but they also see themselves 
as individuals less capable of handling 
situations which arise. The level of as- 
piration is related to the expressions of 
competence the child manifested in the 
structured doll play interview (rho= 
.51). Sources of support, that is to say, 
are seen by the children as lying neith- 
er with adults nor within themselves. 

Behavior ratings from the nursery 
school teachers of these same children 
lend support to the general impression 
being built up here of children with 
lower levels of aspiration being over- 
controlled by adult authority, sensing 
it, and behaving accordingly. 

The lower the child’s level of aspira- 
tion, for example, the more fearful he 
is of not obeying adults (rho= .67). The 
child with a low level of aspiration is 
rated as less flexible in his handling of 
problems and in need of constant re- 
assurances to try alternative approaches 
to a solution (rho= .40). He tends to 
give up when he faces failure or has 
difficulty with tasks and is, in general, 
rated as a more dependent child. 
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Level of aspiration is also negatively 
related to the popularity of the child 
with other children (rho= .50) and to 
other indications of social ineptness, like 
the tendency to give in to the wishes 
and demands of other children or not 
vigorously defend himself against an 
aggressor. 

All the correlations of level of aspira- 
tion and behavior ratings do not reach 
acceptable significance levels; but they 
were all in the expected direction. They 
indicate that the general task and soc- 
ial orientations of these preschool chil- 
dren are apparently related to their 
level of aspiration. 


V. Discussion 


The material we have presented rep- 
resents a preliminary report of our con- 
cern with the ego prerequisites neces- 
sary for the young child to be able to 
accede to the demands of his world— 
particularly school demands. Not only 
must the young child have an aware- 
ness of the demands if he is to function 
adequately in this particular environ- 
ment, but he must have a realistic ap- 
praisal of his probable success or failure 
in handling the situations he will be con- 
fronting in school. 

One factor affecting these subjective 
estimates, these expectations the child 
has of himself, would seem to be his 
ability to control the impulses running 
counter to the demands of school. We 
have collected, and are in the process 
of analyzing, ego control data from 
these children—data bearing on the a- 
bility to delay immediate gratification. 

We hope in the near future to deter- 
mine what predictive utility this mea- 
sure and the measures we have present- 
ed here have in assessing the relation- 
ship between the child’s expectations 
of such a crucial event in his life as 
school and his adaptations to its actual 
demands. \ 
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Let’s Talk Legislation . . 


THERESA S. MAHLER 


ON THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


The 76th Congress 

Congress recessed its eight-month ses- 
sion, the longest in as many years, on 
September 15, just a few hours short 
of the arrival of Mr. Khrushchev. 

Before leaving for home to mend po- 
litical fences until next January 6th, 
when Congress reconvenes, the solons 
pushed through legislation extending 
the Civil Rights Commission for two 
years. However, this will not preclude 
a bitter fight over broad civil rights leg- 
islation at the next session. 

An Administration victory was won 
with the enactment of a bill providing 
for new labor union controls, the first 
extensive change in the labor relations 
field since the passage of the at Hart- 
ley law 12 years ago. 

A third-try billion dollar ciate bill 
was signed by the President after the 
two previous bills which had been pass- 
ed by both Houses were vetoed by Mr. 
Eisenhower. The appropriation includ- 
ed $250 million for loans to colleges for 
construction of dormitories. 


Federal aid to education was bogged 
down again at this session although 
some compromises had been reached in 
S.8 (McNamara, D-Mich.) and in HR 22 
(Metcalf, D-Mont.) 

The latter measure would appropriate 
$4.4 billion for a four-year program for 
building schools and for increasing 
teachers’ pay. 

The Senate proposal would set up $500 
million in Federal grants for school con- 
struction for each of two years, “and 
would allocate funds to the States on a 
3-to-1 equalization formula, based on 
income per child of school age, school- 
age population, and the effort for school 
purposes in the respective states. It is 
expected that these two measures will 
be up for consideration in January, 1960. 


Juvenile Delinquency Prevention 

The National Institute of Mental 
Health, a research unit of the Public 
Health Service, and the Children’s Bu- 
reau have been directed by the House 
Appropriations Committee to prepare 
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legislative and fiscal proposals for juve- 
nile deliquency research and demonstra- 
tion projects for presentation to Con- 
gress by January 1, 1960. 

Hearings were held at the just con- 
cluded session before a Department of 
Health Education and Welfare sub-com- 
mittee of the larger Committee on re- 
search studies now in progress. 

In one of these reports on a project 
being conducted at the University of 
Michigan, dealing with influences which 
tend to foster delinquency, the state- 
ment was made that “evidence indicates 
that the working or not working of 
mothers may be important only insofar 
as it reflects a woman’s attitudes and be- 
havior in the role of mother. 

Findings demonstrate that working 
mothers in the middle class act as 
though they felt some conflict in the 
family roles they play. This conflict 
may well influence the problems and 
adjustments of the family members.” 


The school’s role and responsibility 
for prevention and control of norm-vio- 
lating behavior is outlined in the second 
report just published by the National 
Education Association juvenile delin- 
quency project titled Delinquent Be- 
havior: Principles and Practices. 


Los Angeles, San Diego and San Fran- 
cisco will be the scene of hearings called 
by Senator Thomas C. Hennings Jr. (D- 
Mo.), Chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee sub-committee investigating 
juvenile delinquency, to consider such 
problems existing in California. 

Some items of special concern will 
deal with exposure of U. S. children to 
detrimental conditions when crossing 
the Mexican border, and delinquency 
among Mexican children illegally in the 
United States. 


Education for Migrant Children 
The improvement of educational op- 
portunities for migrant children is an 
important aspect of the broad study of 
problems facign agricultural migrant 
workers, which has been undertaken by 
a Senate sub-committee on migrant la- 








bor. S.1778 (Javits R-N.Y.) would, if 
enacted, eliminate many abuses to mi- 
grant workers. 

A roster of persons experienced in 
working with migrants in the fields of 
health, education, employment, labor 
and religion, Selected State Personnel 
in Official and Voluntary Agencies Con- 
cerned with Agricultural Migrants, is 
available from the Division of General 
Health Services, Public Health Service, 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 


Surplus Foods and Milk 

The surplus foods disposal program, 
due to expire at the end of this year, 
was reprieved by a Senate-House vote 
for extension. The measure enacted au- 
thorizes the Agricultural Department to 
sell for foreign currencies $1.5 billion 
in surplus foods and to donate $300 mil- 
lion for overseas relief during the next 
two years. 


The threat of reducing appropriations 
for the school milk program was avert- 
ed by introduction of an amendment to 
S.1289 (Humphrey D-Minn.) which in- 
creased the current $78 million to $81 
and $84 million respectively for the next 
two school years. 

Figures submitted by the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare dur- 
ing the hearings on the bill estimated a 
school enrollment increase of 3 million 
children over the 1958-59 figure, bring- 
ing the 1960-61 projection to a total of 
43.7 million children. 


Overseas Education 

Providing principally for military as- 
sistance abroad, the Mutual Security 
Program appropriation does contain pro- 
vision for certain items of social wel- 
fare. 

$10 million annually for the next five 
years has been earmarked for the edu- 
cation and training of people from un- 
derdeveloped countries. 

Half of this amount is to be used to 
give educational opportunities to the 
citizens of such countries in educational 
institutions in the U.S., Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands. The remainder will 
be used to train persons in skills need- 
ed for the economic development of 
their countries. 
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ON THE STATE LEVEL 


Editorial Note: Now that those long, 
lazy summer days have come to an end, 
and the brisk tang of autumn is in the 
air, we hope that the Legislative Chair- 
man of each and every one of our many 
Affiliates will be so exhilarated and 
bubbling over with enthusiasm, that 
news of legislative activities on the lo- 
cal, regional and state levels will come 
pouring in. 

We're willing to be deluged, for our 
news sources seem to have dried up 
during the summer months — not a 
trickle! So, please bear with our report 
on: 


California 

A bill relating to the education of 
gifted high school students authorizes 
Governing Boards of school districts to 
permit up to 5% of 12th grade students 
to enroll for courses at a junior college, 
provided such intellectually gifted stu- 
dents attend high school classes for the 
minimum school day. 

Teachers’ organizations were especial- 
ly interested and effective in obtaining 
passage of a measure establishing a 
$4,500 minimum salary for teachers, be- 
ginning July 1, 1960, and in pushing 
through another bill which added sur- 
vivor benefits to the State Teachers Re- 
tirement System. 

Tenure rights were included for the 
first time in the section of the California 
Education Code pertaining to teaching 
personnel in the 247 child care centers 
operated by local school districts under 
the jurisdiction of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

The legislators, apparently going 
along with the idea of “toughening up” 
practices in education, adopted a pro- 
posal which permits governing boards of 
local school districts to extend to teach- 
ers the authority now vested in princi- 
pals to use corporal punishment. 


Special note to Affiliates: Please send 
the name and address of your Legisla- 
tive Chairman to the address on page 29. 
Remember those guidelines we heard 
about at our NANE bi-ennial confer- 
ence? Communication has to be a two- 
way stretch! We can’t report what’s 
happening legislatively here, and there, 
and everywhere, unless YOU tell us! 
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Focus on Affiliated Groups . . 


KATHERINE H. READ 


Each year as work begins, we have 
the chance for a fresh look at our prob- 
lems, a chance to direct our attention to 
what may seem especially significant at 
this point where past experiences and 
hopes for the future come together. 


There are challenges for all of us 
working actively in the field of nursery 
education. We are living in a period 
of sweeping changes. As I write this, 
Russia has announced its success in hit- 
ting the moon with a shot which arrived 
within seconds of the time predicted. 

Even a decade ago most of us would 
have considered this only a possibility 
in the realm of science fiction. Khrush- 
chev has visited Hollywood, an event 
that would have seemed equally un- 
likely even a year ago. 

Other less dramatic events are tak- 
ing place which concern us_ perhaps 
more immediately. Education is being 
subjected to pressures which may have 
a disturbing influence on what we value. 

In emphasizing “science” in educa- 
tion, there is a tendency to lose sight of 
some of the things that have been learn- 
ed in the last fifty years about how peo- 
ple learn, and about developmental 
needs and their relation to the learning 
process, about the importance of con- 
sidering the individual as a feeling as 
well as a thinking person. Nursery edu- 
cation grew out of the recognition of 
the importance of these very things. 

There is an emphasis in education to- 
ward competitive pressures which are 
likely to increase anxieties and lessen 
creativity in children, toward intellec- 
tual classes and castes which will tend 
to weaken our unique contribution to 
democracy, and toward the valuing of 
some areas of achievement over others, 
which will mean a real loss to society. 
Some nursery educators are being in- 
fluenced by the forces which tend in 
these directions. 


What will our answers be? If we feel 
that it is important for young children 
to have time to grow in their individual 
ways with a minimum of interference, 
we must try to protect them from the 
effects of these forces. We may face a 
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severe challenge here in the decade 
ahead. 


Another challenge lies in the fact that 
as more and more women continue to 
work outside the home, more and more 
nursery schools are needed. More and 
more children depend on good nursery 
schools to provide them with sound 
social, emotional as well as intellectual 
stimulation and satisfaction. How well 
are going to be able to meet this need? 

In the coming year there will be an 
opportunity to examine what has been 
happening to children over the nation 
and to make some recommendations 
for future action. 

The White House Confrence on Chil- 
dren and Youth will be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C. in March, 1960. The Na- 
tional Association for Nursery Educa- 
tion will be represented officially and 
many individual members will un- 
doubtedly be present. 

We can hope that the fact that there 
is a national association, that it can 
speak in the interests of young children 
and that recommendations regarding 
education of so-called “preschool chil- 
dren” can be addressed to it, will help 
in making more people aware of the 
problems facing education in this area. 


It should also point up to us the im- 
portance of a strong NANE. In a small 
way our own .growth has been a bit 
astonishing in this age of miracles. 
When we consider it, we may well mar- 
vel that we have such a vigorous na- 
tional association. 

We are in a field where there are no 
defined standards, where training is 
meager, where there is no accrediting 
of teachers in most places, where there 
is little public financial support, and 
federal aid is lacking. 

In short, almost everything on which 
other groups in education depend is 
lacking. We have achieved because peo- 
ple in the field have cared enough to 
make the effort to build an organization 
to carry out their purposes. 

It has meant real sacrifices on the part 
of individuals and of groups in the past 
and will probably continue to require 








sacrifices in the future. 

NANE is made up of affiliated groups 
and individual members. It is the affili- 
ated groups as well as the individuals 
in it. To meet the serious questions 
which are being raised, it should be 
much stronger if it is to do its job ef- 
fectively and adequately. 

Our task in affiliated groups is to 
strengthen the relations between each 
group and the national association. We 
are in an organizational phase in our 
development! 

It might be of great help if each affil- 
iated group would spend some time dis- 
cussing what it would like to see de- 
velop in this relationship. 

What services would an affiliated 
group like from NANE, now or in the 
future? What would be most useful? 
Organizational help? Program sugges- 
tions? Reference suggestions as to lit- 
erature, films, tapes? Suggestions about 
speakers in different regional areas? 
Consultants with help in different types 
of problem areas? Workshop and train- 
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ing opportunities? Help with legislative 
issues? 

What contributions should the affili- 
ated group offer to NANE, now or in 
the future? Support by regional com- 
mittees? Regional or state meetings and 
programs? Education or other profes- 
sional groups and of the public by a var- 
iety of methods? Evaluation of services? 

I suggest that each group send some 
specific suggestions to me, so that these 
may be considered by the whole group. 
In this way we may be in a better po- 
sition to take steps to develop a strong 
organization, the kind of organization 
which is needed when the demands on 
us are changing rapidly and increasing 
with every change! 

My very best wishes to every group 
for a successful year ahead and may we 


hear from each one of you. 
KATHERINE H. READ 
School of Home Economics 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 
Vice President and Chairman 
of the Committee on Affiliation 


NEWS FROM AFFILIATED GROUPS 
ROSALIE BLAU 


KANSAS PRESCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


held a very successful membership 
drive this fall. The campaign slogan 
EVERY MEMBER GET A MEMBER 
proved very effective. Mrs. Betty Noll 
and members of her committee are con- 
vinced that he way to get new members 
is to involve the total membership in 
the drive. 

Two workshops were planned by the 
division of Child Welfare Services, State 
Department of Social Welfare, in co- 
operation with the Kansas Preschool 
Association. 

One of the problems involved in hav- 
ing workshops has been the difficulty 
of arranging for meetings during hours 
that teachers are able to attend. An at- 
tempt was made to meet this problem 
by having the workshops in August 
when schools and play groups were not 
in session. 

The workshops were set for afternoon 
and evening hours on a week-day basis. 
Many teachers expressed preference for 
this time instead of holding meetings on 
Saturdays. 

The workshop in Wichita was in space 
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provided by the Sedgwick County Soc- 
ial Welfare Department during the af- 
ternoon and the Wichita Child Day Care 
Association at night. 

In Kansas City the workshop was 
held at the Children’s Rehabilitation 
Center of the Kansas University Medi- 
cal Center . 

Skits were used to stimulate discus- 
sion about problems frequently en- 
countered in working with groups of 
preschool children (or created by them). 
The theme of the workshop was To See 
Ourselves—or Teachers Can Learn. 

Miss Thelma McClure, 1912 Walnut, 
Hutchinson, Kansas, writes that the as- 
sociation will be happy to share the skit 
material with other NANE members. 

The Kansas Preschool Association is 
represented on an advisory committee 
working with a legislative committee 
making a two-year study of child wel- 
fare services in Kansas. 


LAKESHORE COUNCIL OF 
COOPERATIVE PRESCHOOLS 

of Montreal, Canada, communicates 
with us through Mrs. Jean Stevenson, 
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121 St. John’s Road, Pointe Clare, P.Q., 
Canada. 

The October Newsletter of the Coun- 
cil includes a report of a teacher’s con- 
vention to be held in Montreal with Pro- 
fessor Ruth Duncan of Macdonald Col- 
lege giving a demonstration with a 
group of children on Creative Move- 
ment. 

A five hundred dollar scholarship, 
payable over a four-year period is be- 
ing offered to a high school student in- 
terested in nursery school teaching as 
a profession. 

The student must hold Junior Ma- 
triculation and be prepared to enroll in 
the four year course in Early Childhood 
Education leading to the Bachelor of 
Education Degree. 

The first two years are given at Mac- 
donald College and the last two at 
McGill University. The kindergarten at 
Mcdonald High School and the Montreal 
Day Nursery are used for observation 
and practice teaching. 

The Lakeshore Council is the coordi- 
nating group representing eleven coop- 
erative preschools located within a 
twenty mile stretch of the suburbs west 
of Montreal. 

There is at present lively interest in 
preschools because a major part of the 
area has no kindergartens under the ele- 
mentary school system. 

There are problems, however, in that 
there are no set standards for a pre- 
school education program; there is a 
minimum of government health: regu- 
lations with no routine inspection; and 
there are very limited facilities for 
teacher training. 

Since the Council was organized three 
years ago it has given many services to 
member schools. It has: 4 

Stimulated interest in good pre- 
school education through newspaper 
articles, conferences, and public meet- 
ings. 

Helped in the formation of a local 
kindergarten teachers association. 

Encouraged teachers to join other 
professional groups such as the Mont- 
real Nursery Schools Association. 

Promoted liaison with the local 
boards of education through a Com- 
mittee on Kindergartens. 

Maintained an interchange of in- 
formation with other Canadian pre- 
school groups in British Columbia. 


_ Set up a Teachers’ Registry. 

Supported efforts to establish more 
teacher-training courses. 

Encouraged inter-school visits for 
teachers and parents. 

Initiated a circulating library of 
records and forms especially helpful 
to new schools. 

Held three evening workshops for 
new executive board members of co- 
operative schools. 

The council does not evaluate teach- 
ers’ qualifications for the Teachers’ 
Registry nor do the forms filled out by 
teachers eliminate the necessity for per- 
sonal interviews. 

The registry is a file of names of teach- 
ers working currently in cooperatives 
and of those who would like to teach. 
The search for trained and qualified 
teachers in preschool education is a con- 
tinuing process. 


THE MIDWESTERN ASSOCIATION 
FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 

reports through Miss Caroline McCul- 
lough, Department of Child Develop- 
ment and Family Life, Purdue Univers- 
ity, Lafayette, Indiana. 

The Midwestern Association has eight 
states represented in its organization. 
They are Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Ohio, 
Michigan, Missouri, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin. Missouri became a part of 
the organization at the last conference 
held at Madison in the Spring of 1959. 

Miss Ethel MacIntyre of National Col- 
lege of Education, Illinois was elected 
to serve as president for the year 1959- 
60. 


BOSTON ASSOCIATION FOR 
NURSERY EDUCATION 


The 1958-59 Board, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Sue Woodson, Chairman, 
proposed at the Annual Membership 
Meeting held in May that the Associa- 
tion concentrate on a long-range pro- 
gram of activities which would promote 
the eventual development of a central 
office. 

The proposal received membership 
support. The first step in the long-range 
program is to encourage active mem- 
bership participation. 
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WORCHESTER AREA ASSOCIATION 
FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
(MASSACHUSETTS) 

held its first meeting of the year No- 
vember 9. Mrs. Ruth Sawyer, lecturer, 
author, and story teller, talked on Story 
Telling for the Younger Child. 

Mrs. Sawyer, mother-in-law of Robert 
McClowsky who wrote and illustrated 
the book Make Way for Duckilngs, is 
the author of more than twenty books. 

Other meetings of the Association dur- 
ing the year will include a January 
workshop on Teacher-Child Relation- 
ships, a March meeting which will fea- 
ture a tour of nursery schools in the 
Worchester area and the annual May 
banquet meeting. 

The Worchester Association begins 
the 1959-60 year with 48 members and 
with hopes of increasing membership 
as the year progresses. 

President for the year is Janet E. 
Sampson. Member-at-large and NANE 
Journal correspondent is Eleanor C. 
Hawes. 


OREGON ASSOCIATION FOR 
NURSERY EDUCATION 

Betty Beach, President of the Oregon 
Association summarized her attend- 
ance at the National NANE Conference 
in the Association’s Newsletter in a 
very interesting way. 

She says, “Here are some of the 
things I discovered when I went to the 
NANE Conference in Los Angeles this 
summer: 

That the cailber of the people and 
the level of the discussion was very 
high at the conference. 

That other teachers from other 
states are as friendly as those in our 
own Oregon Association. 

That the problems which we are 
trying to solve here, are the same 
problems nursery education people 
are working on in other places. 

That Oregon has the third largest 
membership in the national associa- 
tion; only New York and California 
have larger representations. 

That our neighboring associations 
look upon us as very successful, and 
asked for details of our meetings and 
workshops. 
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That legislation pushed too fast and 
too hard can dismember an associa- 
tion. 

That an association in which ev- 
eryone is genuinely welcomed, as we 
try to here, is the association which 
—- and becomes of most help to 
all. 

That to help our whole field na- 
tionally, we need a salaried executive 
in NANE. 


TENNESSEE ASSOCIATION FOR 
CHILDREN UNDER SIX 

Mrs. H. W. Pardue, 3619 Hampton 
Avenue, Nashville, Tennessee writes 
that preschool associations are now or- 
ganized in Nashville, Knoxville, Mem- 
phis, Chattanooga, Madison County and 
Kingsport. 

As of August, 1959, there are 186 
licensed groups with 5,640 children at- 
tending the programs. Tennessee’s state 
program of licensing was adepted in 
1954 and became active in 1956. 

The 5th Annual State Conference was 
held in Knoxville in November. Con- 
ference proceedings were compiled and 
will be distributed by the State Licens- 
ing Division, Bureau of Child Welfare, 
to all members. 

Mrs. Pardue states, “As far as we 
know, no other state is rendering this 
service. Tennessee is grateful for ‘High- 
lights’. We hope it will set a precedent 
for other states to follow.” 

Last June, the University of Tennes- 
see and the State Welfare Department 
co-sponsored a five day institute for 35 
nursery and kindergarten workers from 
all areas of the state. 

Scholarships were given. This type 
of joint sponsorship has broadened the 
in-service training opportunities in Ten- 
nessee. 


ARIZONA ASSOCIATION FOR 
NURSERY EDUCATION 
was affiliated with NANE one year ago. 
Plans for a state association were first 
discussed at a Child Care Conference 
held on the Phoenox College Campus. 
Formal affiliation of the new state 
organization with NANE was completed 
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at a meeting hosted and arranged by 
the members of the Organizational Com- 
mittee composed of Winn Wright, Ethel 
Wood, Ruth Scharf, Anna DeVasquez, 
Willadean Binna, Maxine Carpenter and 
the members of the new Executive 
Board. 

When the Utah Association for Nur- 
sery Education contacted the NANE 
office for information on affiliation, it 
was suggested that they write to Jo 
Lawrence. 

As president of the Arizona group 
during the time it was affiliating with 
NANE she was able to share many of 
the experiences her group had in affil- 
iating a state group with a national or- 
ganization. 

Correspondent from AANE is Mrs. 
Emogene J. Myrland of Tucson. 


BERGEN COUNTY ASSOCIATION 
FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


A chapter of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion for Nursery Education held a ser- 
ies of three workshops on music. Dr. 
Gladys Andrews, music specialist from 
New York University was the workshop 
leader. 

Dr. Andrews’ latest book is titled 
Creative Rhythmic Movement for Chil- 
dren. 


NASSAU-SUFFOLK 
NURSERY EDUCATION COUNCIL 


a chapter of the New York State As- 
sociation for Nursery Education has de- 
veloped a new one page Curriculum Ex- 
change. . 
Betty Van Witsen, 12 Hillcrest Drive, 
Westbury, Long Island, New York 
writes that topics to be covered in 
future issues will be in the areas of 
creative materials, dramatic play ma- 
terials, trips, and quiet time materials. 
The opening paragraphs of the ex- 
change is quoted here because it sets 
the stage for an interesting adventure. 
“This page is set up as a medium 
for the exchange of ideas, theories, 
techniques, and materials relating to 
curiculum in nursery and kindergar- 
ten. 
Please quarrel with anything you 
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read here—controversy is one of the 

best stimuli to learning; but quarrel 

on paper, so that everyone can bene- 
fit by reevaluating cliches in early 
childhood education. 

Your letters will be the basis of the 
page, your questions will be tossed 
to two counties, and, where expert 
opinion is sought, we shall try to elicit 
it. 

Please include in your letters the 
names of any books you have found 
helpful.” 

In-service training courses will be 
given by the Nassau Section and the 
Suffolk Section of the Council. An ad- 
vanced curriculum discussion group for 
certified and experienced teachers and 
directors began in October. 


WESTCHESTER NURSERY 
SCHOOL COUNCIL 


of New York, co-sponsored a conference 
of the Citizen’s Committee on Nursery 
Education with the Westchester Chil- 
dren’s Association. 

Dr. Barbara Biber, Director of Re- 
search, Bank Street College of Educa- 
tion, was the keynote speaker. 

Her topic, Nursery Education — a 
Sound Foundation for Mental Health. 
Dr. Robert L. Popper, Chairman, Coun- 
ty Council of Social Agencies, spoke on 
The Citizens’ Responsibility for Nur- 
sery Education. 


IOWA ASSOCIATION FOR 
NURSERY EDUCATION 

A workshop for day care operators 
was co-sponsored and financed by the 
Department of Child Development, 
Iowa State University and the Iowa De- 
partment of Social Welfare, Des Moines, 
in cooperation with the Iowa Associa- 
tion for Nursery Education. 

The purpose of the workshop was: 

To increase understanding of the 
growth and needs of children. 

Relate this understanding to im- 
proved guidance of children, both in- 
dividually and in group activities, 
with special reference to preschool 
and school-age children. 

Increase self understanding as an 











aid to an improved guidance program 

for children. 

Increase understanding of basic re- 
lationships affecting the child’s de- 
velopment in group situations; teach- 
er-child, parent-child and _parent- 
teacher. 

Members of the workshop attended 
lectures and films with discussions fol- 
lowing. They observed children in a 
nursery school and school age play 
groups with opportunity for analysis of 
the experience. 

There was ample opportunity for 
reading books and magazines and view- 
ing movies and exhibits. Members of 
the workshop staff were available for 
consultation. 

Certificates were given to the twenty- 
five short course participants who com- 
pleted the five day workshop. 

There was no registration fee for resi- 
dents of Iowa. Scholarships of $20 each, 
provided by the Iowa Association for 
Nursery Education, were given to three 
members of the workshop. 

Housing was provided free of charge 
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for Iowa residents in a sorority house 
near the campus. 

Dates for the 1960 short course are 
May 31 to June 4. For further informa- 
tion write to Dr. Glenn R. Hawkes, De- 
Partment of Child Development, Iowa 
State University, Ames, Iowa. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. 
FLORIDA A. AND M. UNIVERSITY, 
TALLAHASSEE 


has appointed Willie B. Gavin as corre- 
spondent to the Journal. 

This affiliated group had two success- 
ful workshops during the summer un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Welma B. 
Taylor, Instructor, Early Childhood Ed- 
ucation, Baltimore Public School Sys- 
tem. 

Chairman for the Workshop Planning 
Committee was Dr. L. L. Boyking. Con- 
sultants who worked with members of 
the workshop represented the fields of 
psychology, child development, indus- 
trial arts and elementary education. 


THE JOURNAL IS YOURS 


The Journal of Nursery Education is a meeting place for the minds of women 
and men who are concerned with nursery education. 

What do you think about, what would you like to know or what do you know 
that would be of interest to your colleagues? 

It may be a bit of news about yourself or someone you know, or an idea for 
research or an article you would like to read, or a personal experience or a 


book you would like to share. 


Jot it down and send it to the person in whose section it would likely appear. 


Here are their names and addresses. 


Legislation 

Mrs. Theresa S. Mahler 

225 Buckingham Way 

San Francisco 27, California 


What Do You Think? 
Miss June Patterson 
University Nursery School 
University of California 
Los Angeles 24, California 


Affiliate News 

Mrs. Rosalie Blau 

1338 South Orange Grove 
Los Angeles 19, California 


From the Teacher's Notebook 
Miss Evelyn Beyer 

Sarah Lawrence College 
Bronxville, New York 
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Time Out For Reading 
Mrs. Polly McVickar 
22139 Carbon Mesa Road 
Malibu, California 


On the Research Side 
Dr. Bruce Gardner 
Iowa State University 
307 Morrill Hall 
Ames, Iowa 


Articles and Pictures 
Mrs. Docia Zavitkovsky 
1723 4th Street 

Santa Monica, California 


On the Personal Side 
Frances S. Stiles 

Los Angeles City Schools 
Los Angeles, California 
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On the Personal Side . 


FRANCES S. STILES 


ARIZONA 


Mrs. Marilyn Prater, a graduate of 
Oregon State College, is head teacher 
of the Little Bear’s School in Tucson. 

Mrs. Esther Rosen, a_ graduate of 
Brooklyn College, is now head of the 
Jewish Community Center Nursery 
School and Kindergarten in Tucson. 


ILLINOIS 


Mildred Thurston, formerly director 
of the University of Chicago Nursery 
School ,has accepted the principalship 
of the nursery school, kindergarten and 
primary grades at the University of 
Chicago Laboratory School. 

Mrs. Oneida Cockrell, director of the 
Garden Apartments Nursery School, is 
also supervising the new nursery school 
at Lake Meadows, Chicago. 

Mrs. Hilda Thoenton, former director 
of the Maude E. Smith Nursery School, 
is now Teaching Director of the Lake 
Meadows Nursery School in Chicago. 

Mrs. Ericka Botzek, formerly at the 
Sara Hackett Stevenson Nursery School, 
is teaching at the Lake Meadows Nur- 
sery School. 

Elizabeth Wheeler on leave from 
the University of Wisconsin for the year 
1959-60 is studying at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Virginia Gorman, following two years 
of study at Columbia University, has 
joined the staff of National College of 
Education, Evanston. 

Eileen Hager, formerly Director of 
the Winnetka Public School Nursery 
School, is teaching Junior and Senior 
Kindergarten in the Winnetka Public 
Schools. 


KANSAS 


Mrs. Alice Penny, a nursery school 
teacher in the Department of Home Ec- 
onomics, Kansas University for the past 
six years, has moved to Clarion, Penn- 
sylvania where her husband, Dr. Law- 
rence Penny is a member of the college 
faculty. 

Mrs. Lois Jones, owner of the Jack 
and Jill Nursery, Emporia, Kansas, has 
been appointed by the Board of the 
Kansas Preschool Association to fill out 


Mrs. Penny’s term as Treasurer of the 
Association. 

Dorothy Lane, former University of 
Kansas nursery school teacher, is now 
on the staff of Iowa State University. 

Mrs. Betty Frogley, former secretary 
of the Kansas Preschool Association 
and former teacher in the Child Devel- 
opment Laboratory, Kansas State Uni- 
versity, has been employed as a nursery 
school teacher at the Children’s Re- 
habilitation Center, University of Kan- 
sas Medical Center, Kansas City. 

Mrs. Mildred Rosenwald, President of 
the Kansas Preschool Association, has 
been named a member of the Advisory 
Committee to the Legislative Commit- 
tee making a two-year study of child 
welfare services in Kansas. 

Mary Scott, ex-board member of the 
Kansas Preschool Association, is now 
employed as Case Supervisor, Reno, 
Nevada, with the Nevada State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare. 


KENTUCKY 


Mary Lynn Glasgow has been appoint- 
ed nursery school teacher at Berea Col- 
lege, Berea. Miss Glasgow completed 
her Master of Science Degree during 
the summer at the University of Ala- 
bama. 

Mrs. Janice Graning Walton has join- 
ed the University of Kentucky Home 
Economics Child Development staff as 
Assistant Professor and is in charge of 
the group of older children in the nur- 
sery school. 

Mrs. Walton formerly taught in the 
Home Economics Nursery School at the 
University of Texas. Last year she com- 
pleted her M.S. degree at Iowa State 
University. 

Her marriage to Dr. Robert Walton 
of the Dairy Department of the Univers- 
ity of Kentucky took place early in Sep- 
tember. 

Barbara Johnson, Assistant Professor 
and teacher of the older nursery school 
group at the University of Kentucky 
was married in August to James Cox, 
an army engineer. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Chesney Smith, who 
did her undergraduate study in Canada, 
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is a new graduate assistant at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 

Rohini Doshi of Bombay, India, will 
continue as a graduate assistant at the 
University of Kentucky until she com- 
pletes the M.S. degree in January. Miss 
Doshi and Mrs. Rachel Critz Graves 
are working on theses concerned with 
the study of relations between doll play 
and nursery school behavior. 


MICHIGAN 

Miss Betsye Meadows, formerly a 
teacher in the Merrill Palmer Nursery 
School, is now at the University of Mary- 
land. She has been replaced by Miss 
Camile Shippman from the University 
of Georgia. 

Mrs. Maxine Nordquist, formerly the 
Director of the Wayne State University 
Pre-School and on the staff at Wayne 
University, is now working in the 
Nursery School at Hawthorne Center 
under the direction of Dr. Ralph Rabi- 
novitz. 

Dr. Norma Law from the Department 
of Education, State of New York, has 
joined the staff of Wayne State Uni- 
versity as Associate Professor and Di- 
rector of the Wayne State Pre-School. 

Mrs. Ruth Bowen, Supervisor of 
Children’s Division, Michigan Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, retired June 1. 
Miss Bowen contributed a great deal 
to strengthening and improving facil- 
ities for pre-school children in Michigan. 

Dr. Roger Lind from the School of 
Social Work, University of Michigan, is 
the new Supervisor in charge of Chil- 
dren’s Services. 


NEW JERSEY 

Mrs. Monica Oleson has closed her 
school and joined the Carteret School 
in West Orange, in charge of the Nur- 
sery-Kindergarten Division. 

Mr. and Mrs. David Freedman, Riv- 
erview School, Engelwood, spent a very 
interesting summer visiting nursery 
schools and children’s camps in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, East and West Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union, under the 
auspices of Dr. Jerome Davis, author 
and lecturer and formerly head of the 
Yale University Divinity School. 

Mrs. Julia B. Sturgis has retired as 
director-owner of the Madison Nursery 
School but will continue to serve as 
advisor. 
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Mrs. Beth Stevenson, formely with 
the State Department of Education of 
New Jersey, has taken up her duties as 
Professor of Early Childhood Education 
at Newark State College in Union, New 
Jersey. 

The personal library of the late Muriel 
Ward was contributed by her parents 
to the School of Services Division of the 
State Library in Trenton, New Jersey, 
for circulation to teachers of the state. 


NEW MEXICO 


Miss John Julia McMahan, Assistant 
Professor of Education, School of Teach- 
er Education and Director of Nursery 
School-Kindergarten, has been appoint- 
ed a member of the nominations com- 
mittee of the Council for Exceptional 
Children. 

Mrs. Mary Hogg Medlin is teaching 
the afternoon kindergarten at New 
Mexico State University, Las Cruces. 


OHIO 

Dr. Elizabeth M. Fuller, formerly at 
the Institute of Child Welfare, Univers- 
ity of Minnesota, is now Professor of 
Education and Human Development at 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Dr. Fuller is serving as member-at- 
large on the governing board of the Mid- 
western Association of Nursery Educa- 
tion, and currently as President of the 
Kindergarten-Primary Department of 
NEA. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Dr. Russel C. Smart, Head of the De- 
partment of Child Development and 
Family Relations at the University of 
Rhode Island, is on sabbatical leave. 
Dr. Smart was awarded a Fulbright 
Fellowship to lecture on Physical 
Growth and on Research Methods at 
the School of Home Science, M.S. Uni- 
versity, Baroda, India. His appointment 
began in August and ends this coming 
May. 

Dr. George Fitzelle has joined the fac- 
ulty at the University of Rhode Island 
in the department of Child Develop- 
ment and Family Relations. 

Miss Sylvia Lapin has joined the de- 
partment of Child Development and 
Family Relations as Assistant Professor 
of Child Development. 

She is also Head Teacher of the After- 
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noon Nursery School Group, and Sup- 
ervisor of Student Teachers in Public 
School Kindergartens. Miss Lapin comes 
from the University of New York, 
Cobbleskill, New York. 


TENNESSEE . 

Mary Ellen Durrett, formerly an in- 
structor at the University of Tennessee 
and more recently a professor at San 
Jose State College in California, joined 
the University of Tennessee-India team 
in June. 

Miss Durrett will be a consultant at 
the END Thackersay Women’s Univers- 
ity in Bombay for the next two years. 

Leone List has been elected vice- 
chairman of the Child Development 
and Family Relationships section of the 
American Home Economics Association. 


TEXAS 
Miss Gayle Moseley, Instructor in 
Child Development, University of Tex- 


as, became Mrs. James Clayton Browne 
on July 11, 1959, in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. 

Dr. Ira J. Semler, Assistant Professor 
of Child Development, Department of 
Home Economics, University of Texas, 
served during the summer as clinical 
psychologist in the Psychology Depart- 
ment at Woodward State Hospital and 
School, Woodward, Iowa. 


WASHINGTON 

Mrs. Madge Smith has resigned her 
position as teacher at the University 
Pre-School and is now Director of a kin- 
dergarten recently opened in the Pres- 
byterian Church of Woodland Park. 

Miss Martha Mues, teacher at the 
Cerebral Palsy Center at Firlands, and 
Mr. Arthur Laedecker were married in 
September. Mrs. Laedecker is Junior 
Past President of Puget Sound Associa- 
tion for Nursery Education. 


CHANGES ON GOVERNING BOARD 


Newly elected officers and members 
of the governing board are: 


Vice President, Edith Dowley. Dr. Dow- 
ley is a member of the Department of 
Psychology, Stanford University, Palo 
Alto, California. She was formerly a 
member of the Governing Board. 


Treasurer, Dorothy Jean Lane. “Miss 
Lane is a member of the Child Devel- 
opment Department, Iowa State Uni- 
versity, Ames. She was re-elected to 
this office. 


Governing Board Members, 


Polly McVickar. Mrs. McVickar is on 
the faculty of Pacific Oaks Friends 
School, Pasadena and the Extension 
Division of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. Mrs. McVickar 
was re-elected. 


Willard Hartup. Dr. Hartup is a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Child Welfare 
Research Station, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City. 


Ralph Witherspoon. Dr. Witherspoon 
is a member of the Child Develop- 
ment Institute of the Florida State 
University, Tallahasse. 


Russell Smart. Dr. Smart is Head of 
the Department of Child Development 
and Family Relations, University of 
Rhode Island, Kingston. At present, 
Dr. Smart is spending his sabbatical 
leave in India. 


Judy Schoelkopf has resigned her 
position on the Governing Board and 
is taking a leave of absence from Har- 
vard University because of ill health. 
She will spend a year at her summer 
home in Italy. Her address is Hotel 
Carusa Belvedere, Ravello, Salerno, 
Italy. 
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Time Out for Reading . . 


POLLY McVICKAR AND ELIZABETH L. WOODS 


Children Discover Music and Dance 
A guide for Parents and Teachers 


Emma D. Sheehy. Henry Holt and Com- 
Hg New York 17, N. Y. 1959. Price: 
-75 


Mrs. Sheehy needs no introduction to 
nursery school teachers or parents. Her 
earlier book, There’s Music in Children, 
served as a starting point for many 
school groups and growing families in 
the real enjoyment of music. 


This book too is based on the belief 
that all children and all people have a 
fundamental response to sound and rhy- 
thm and motion. 


Mrs. Sheehy suggests many of the 
ways in which children explore sound 
in their own directions, and with this 
we see the role of teachers and parents 
in further opening and extending these 
experiences. Especially, she has describ- 
ed the use of instruments and group re- 
sponses in music and motion. 


“Above all, it is skill in understanding 
children and not skill in the techniques 
of music that will bring the greatest re- 
wards in fostering a child’s love for 
music and dance.” 


This book has grown out of the ex- 
periences of many chiidren and many 
teachers, and especially out of the en- 
thusiasm and understanding of this 
author. 


P. MeV. 


Children at Play 


A Manual written for those who wish 
to think about the ways young children 
play and what their play does for them. 


A. Grey. Auckland Nursery Play Centres 
Association, Inc. Pelorus Press Limited. 
Auckland, New Zealand. 1958. About 
$3.15 


This book which has developed out of 
observations and study by the teachers 
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of the Auckland Nursery Play Centres 
is one of the most thorough presenta- 
tions of play that we have seen. It is 
concerned with play materials and with 
the process of play. 


The discussion of how to observe play, 
and the section titled, “An Approach 
to the Study of Play” both suggest ways 
to extend teacher and parent insights. 
The section on destructive play is sig- 
nificant in its point of view. 


Some of the references to the New 
Zealand Centres indicate interesting 
similarities and differences in group 
planning. 


P. McV. 


Children and Books 


May Hill Arbuthnot. Scott, Foresman and 
Company. Chicago. 1957. Price: $5.50. 


This book first appeared in 1947. Both 
parents and teachers found it invaluable 
in its presentation of the broad scope of 
children’s literature. Perhaps its most 
important contribution was its lively 
and intelligent approach. 


This is a reminder that the new edi- 
tion, 1957, contains all of this and more. 
Many stories and poems are included 
with the discussion, and it is particularly 
enhanced by the many reproductions of 
book illustrations. 


It should be available to every school 
and every growing family. 


P. Mev. 


Teaching in the Nursery School 


Sallie Beth Moore and Phyllis Richards. 
Harpers. New York. 1959. Price: $5:50. 


The editors of this richly informative 
volume point out that it is the first book 
to be completely devoted to the teaching 
of the preschool child. 


The authors are exceptionally well 
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equipped to speak to teachers, having 
had many years of experience both in 
teaching and directing teachers in nurs- 
ery schools, as well as in supervising 
students in nursery education. 


The book has many important new 
things to say about the entire physical 
set-up, from sanitation to beauty, and 
on imaginative ways of planning ma- 
terials and equipment. 


The importance of knowing the com- 
munity and all its resources for enlarg- 
ing the understandings and pleasure of 
children is set forth in a stimulating dis- 
cussion of the planning and execution 
of excursions. 


Sensitive insight into children’s per- 
sonality problems is illustrated by the 
account of a trip planned for only two 
boys—one a leader, and one rejected 
by the group. This trip gave the reject- 
ed one prestige and acceptance which 
he sorely needed. 


Science activities are well covered 
and the discussion is enriched by direct 
quotations from children’s questions 
and comments. 


Holidays and special occasions are 
treated with imagination and fresh, 
practical suggestions. 


Perhaps the most important chapters 
in this book are those which deal with 
personal relationships; teacher-teacher, 
teacher-director, teacher-parent, teach- 
er-community leaders. 


It ends with an admirable discussion 
of personal and professional growth, and 
with practical advice about securing a 
position. 


Each chapter closes with the titles of 
publications that are tops in providing 
authoritative information. 

E. L. W. 


Prelude to Kindergarten 


Anne Nugent. Overbrook School for the 
Blind, 64th Street and Malvern Avenue, 


Philadelphia 31, Pennsylvania. 1959. 


This little book (67 pages) gives us 
an account of a superbly planned and 
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executed enterprise in helping blind 
children participate in a morning nurs- 
ery school, with all that this means for 
their learning—about things and places, 
about other children and people. 


The Overbrook School for the Blind, 
established in 1832, enrolls children who 
are totally blind or who have a visual 
acutiy of roughly one tenth. 


Since 1947, the Staff has been helping 
parents of visually handicapped chil- 
dren to better understand this handi- 
cap, suggesting and demonstrating ways 
in which these children can learn to 
play and live with others. 


The visiting program proved inade- 
quate and a summer nursery school pro- 
gram, and a Saturday service for par- 
ents, were put in operation. 


The experience with other blind chil- 
dren and with other blind adults who 
work at the school proved exceedingly 
helpful to the mothers as well as the 
children. Ten mothers and ten children 
were enrolled for a thirteen day session. 


Their acquaintance with other moth- 
ers and with other visually handicapp- 
ed children, proved rich in meaning, 
convincing them that children who do 
not see, can lead satisfying and full 
lives. 


The three day nursery school opened 
in 1954, and usually numbers between 
six and ten children. When a child is 
considered ready he enters Overbrook 
Kindergarten, and occasionally a child 
with partial vision may be referred to 
a regular public school in his own com- 
munity. 


Charming pictures of the children in 
various activities add pleasure and un- 
derstanding to these meaningful pages. 


The author, Anne Nugent, is well 
known to nursery school teachers, first 
in California and then at Temple Uni- 
versity. She is now Dean of Women and 
Assistant Professor at Muhlenburg Col- 
lege. 


As a former teacher at the Overbrook 
School she is especially equipped to 
write about the development of its 
nursery school. 


E. L. W. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


NANE MOVES AHEAD oe FS THE VOTE WAS “YES” 


A raise in annual dues — and a change in the method of dues payment for mem- 
bers of affiliated groups — became effective on October 3, 1959, following the 
affirmative vote of the membership. The revised dues are: 





Student membership $ 2.50 
(a person whose primary occupation is that of student) 

Regular membership 5.50 

Sustaining membership 10.00 


(a person who wishes to express active concern and interest in NANE) 


Life membership 100.00 











Fiscal year: October 1 through September 30. 


ALL MEMBERSHIPS are to be sent directly to the NANE Headquarters Office. 


If you are a member of a local, state, and/or regional group affiliated with 
NANE, and wish to have 50c of your national dues refunded to this group, please 
indicate on the form below. 


If you hold membership in more than one affiliated group, choose the ONE to 
which you wish the rebate sent, indicating the name of the group in the approp- 
riate space below. 


Check type of To: NANE Headquarters Office 


membership: 155 East Ohio Street - Room 200 
Chicago 11, Illinois Gan eer ae ea 
Student Annual membership dues in the amount of $______________ 
$2.50 Oo of which $2.00 is for subscription to the Journal of Nursery 
Education for one year, are enclosed for: 
Regular UII Sisect-sarisniciah’p aces ninth denice uacachin lca shia cniihdsikig ibn tkp ae aac 
$5.50 Oo (Please Print) 
ENN See ene eve CNT 
Se ee aL ei ar TTL) a Sane 
$10.00 oO (Street) 
peso” — a Te 
Life (City) (State) 


Membership in Affiliated Group._..__.___...._.._..._._____.___ 
$100.00 U P (to which 50c aee should be sent) 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


Questions and Answers About Nursery Schools 


I $ .05 
Mothers in a cooperative Nursery School______- prareeteal ee a) Se Saka ceeiats ge Fe aN ele oa 
Bieesrapny for Cooperative Nursery Schools _....................... $ .15 
Young Children and the Church School__________ ae Hy ine ED are El pe Eas 3h 
A Health Program for the Nursery School, 

by Hans Hartenstein and Julius B. Richmond __________________________. ee: e 
Sharing—A New Level in Teacher-Parent Relationships, 

by Evelyn Beyer (25 or more copies 40c each) ___..-.__.-_________________ =} 
How Are The 5’s Faring in Your Town, A joint cnoneal of the ACE & NANE 

(100 or more copies 4c each)____________ __. ete cie: eee ao. ae 
Teacher in a Cooperative, by Polly McVickar, Reprint from NANE BULETIN ___.._- $ .15 
The Cooperative Nursery School—A Significant Trend in Nursery Education, 

by Myra Woodruff, Reprint from NANE BULLETIN ___--_...- a 
A Good Nursery School in Your Free Public School—That’s What You Want for 

7a Tee, Ge oeee Ts Bremen, or... 0 .$5 
Do They Need to Be Bored in Kindergarten, by Sister Mary de Lordes ___.._ sé $«w«'5 
Do Nursery School Children Have More Colds? by Isabelle Diehl __._..- $ .15 
Benefits of a Good Nursery School, 

A statement prepared by the American Academy of Pediatrics _.....__-__ > $ .05 
menue GF Teureety Genco: Maucdion $ .75 
Let’s Play Outdoors, 

by Katherine Read (25 or more copies 40c each) ________ pie aire ee ona 4S 
What Is Music for Young Children? 

Dy pee sones (2o or more copies T0c each) —...__.- _._...__~~2_________.___. $ .75 
eamneny mem eee OMG eer oa _ $ .05 
Science Experiences in the Nursery School, 

by Dorothy Haupt (25 or more copies 70c each) ____- se gS a me ay. 
Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nursery School 

NE Sa ee ye eS $ .05 
Nursery School Settings—Invitation to What? by Evelyn Beyer 

a) EEE Te Ee nee _ $ .45 
What Does the Nursery School Teacher Teach? 

ly Elizapetn Deak (25 or more copies 7c each) _....... $ .75 
Why Have Nursery Schools? 

by James L. Hymes, Jr. (50 or mare copies 3c each) ___________________ beets, $ .05 
Waeee, Sand and Mud as Play Watetiase 8 8=s(_ § Los 


(25 or more copies 45c each) 


Address all orders to: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
Distribution Center 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, Rhode Island 
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